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TO KEEP-A’MAN WORKING ON THE RAILROAD 




















Yes, that’s what it costs the railroads to 
provide each and every one of their 
1,350,000 workers with the “tools” of 


his trade. 


Behind the engineers and stenogra- 
phers, the purchasing agents and ticket 
agents, the track walkers and tower 
men... everybody who works on the 
railroads ...is an investment of more 
than 27 billion dollars. 

These dollars... about $20,265 for 
each employee... have provided the 
tracks, the cars and engines, the repair 


shops and all the other “tools” which 
make it possible for American railroad 
workers to move the greatest volume of 
traffic the world has ever known...with 
maximum safety, efficiency, and econ- 
omy... and to earn the world’s highest 
railroad wages. 

Railroads are being continually im- 
proved. More powerful locomotives, 
freight cars of increased capacity, luxu- 
rious streamlined passenger trains, 
heavier rail, reduction of curves and 
grades, new signals that increase safety 
and efficiency —are being added as fast 
as materials become available. 

To continue to improve America’s 
greatest mass transportation system, the 
railroads should be allowed to earn 
enough to supply their workers with 
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even more productive “tools.” Only in 
this way—combining the resources cre- 
ated by the pooled and invested savings 
of millions of persons with the skill of 
railroad men and management—will 
the railroads be able to keep on furnish- 
ing the low-cost transportation that is 
essential to the life of the nation. 
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; Here is a teacher who is on the 
y in : ; K 
right track in helping her class meet 
cre- a 
nil the problem of better nutrition. The 
8 clever 7-car cardboard cut-out train 
ll of ie 
will represents the Basic 7 Food Groups 
ich —translating the children’s daily 
x . ° . 
ok diet needs into an engrossing play 
experience. As they dramatize their 
food problems in an entertaining 
manner, the children are learning 


and materials. 


Name 


better eating habits. 

Nutrition projects like these are 
typical in the many hundreds of 
elementary schools where nutrition 
is being emphasized. Through Gen- 
eral Mills ‘‘Program of Assistance 
in Nutrition and Health Education,”’ 
participating teachers are receiving 
materials, ideas and individual guid- 
ance to help them plan nutrition 


ee ee ey ee ey ee ee ee ee er ee ee ee ee eee 
EDUCATION SECTION, Dept. of Public Services, General Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota j 
Please send me complete information about General Mills nutrition education services 
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New Approach to Nutrition TRAINING 


study to fit their own curriculum. 

How do you intend to meet the 
pressing need for raising diet stand- 
ards among your group? What plans 
have you made for nutrition training 
this year? If you would like to 
survey your class—to determine 
what they know about foods and 
where their diets ought to show im- 
provement—send this coupon today. 


Copyright 1948, General Mills, Inc. 
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WINSTON FLASHES 


FIRES break out in siz schools every day 
according to statistics released for Fire 
Prevention Week, October 3-9. 


y——THOUGHT FOR THE MONTH 4 


“The Schoolmaster is abroad! 
I trust more to him, armed 
with his primer, than I do to 
the soldier in full military ar- 
ray, for upholding and extend- 
ing the liberties of his country.” 

Lord Brougham (1828) 











BROUGHAM, the word, originates from 
the same Lord Brougham who paid this 
splendid compliment to teachers. THE 
Winston Dictionary includes many 
names which have become common words 
in the English language. Some are volt, 
sandwich, macadam, boycott, silhouette, nic- 
otine, bloomers, epicure, bowdlerize, burke. 

a a 
FUT-bol! What a beautiful phonetic spell- 
ing the French use for the great American 
sport which attracts millions of fans every 
autumn Saturday afternoon. 

a 
ALGEBRA will cease to be a bugaboo for 
Johnnie and his harassed parents when 
Daniel W. Snader’s ALGEBRA—ItTs MEAn- 
ING AND Mastery appears in January 
1949. 

OPPS 
CONTROVERSY over Shakespeare’s au- 
thorship will seethe again this fall when 
Washington, D. C. courts will use infra- 
red X-rays on the Bard’s portraits. Dr. 
Losey’s CoMPLETE SHAKESPEARE (WINs- 
TON, $2.50) is the best single-volume Shake- 
speare available anywhere. 

PL 
GEOGRAPHY committee must is the new 
informative 48-page study of the subject 
and of Our NeicHBorRsS SERIEs, Grades 
3-6. Write Winston Fuasues for your 
free copy. 


OCTOBER 27—nine- 
tieth birthday of 
Theodore Roosevelt 
—recalls the ebullient 
Teddy’s“BullMoose”’ 
Party split that swung 
an election to an op- 
posing party. Will his- 
tory repeat itself this 
November? 


Tala lads Coop 


1010 ARCH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
Atlanta 3 
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Chicago 16 
Los Angeles 15 


Dallas 1 
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Science and 
Wystery 


The second in 
the series of 
JOURNAL covers 
for this volume 
year relates to 
the teaching of 
those subjects 
ace high in im- 
portance in this 
age—-science. 

The photo- 
gram which the 
JouRNAL artists, Pearce-Bates, have 
created is the diagram for a chemical 
equation. To obtain this unusual 
picture, they have used a funnel, a 
beaker, a graduate, and a measuring 
cup as well as some other items of 
laboratory apparatus or parapher- 
nalia. 
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For most of us whose background 
in the understanding of the mysteries 
of science is not too broad the picture 
will very well exemplify our feelings 
concerning the mystery which sur- 
rounds many of the astonishing de- 
velopments in the scientific world to- 
day. We marvel at these advances; we 
trust that they will mean opportuni- 
ties for better living in a peaceful 
world. 


The boys and girls in the science 
classes in our schools can find the 
explanation to these mysteries. A quo- 
tation from a program entitled Review 
of Progress of the Nineteenth Century, 
prepared by Superintendent Charles 
Lose and a committee of the teachers 
of Williamsport for January 4, 1901, 
is eminently suitable today. 


“The learning of the past was veiled 
in mystery and disclosed only to a 
chosen few. The free schools of the 
Nineteenth Century have torn away 
the veil of secrecy. To the children of 
the New Century, to rich and to poor, 
to girls as well as to boys, to native 
and stranger within our gates—to all 
alike comes the invitation to share in 
the world’s wisdom. It is possible now 
for the child of humblest birth to learn 
more about the earth than Columbus 
ever knew, more of the laws of nature 
than Newton discovered, more astron- 
omy than Galileo, more chemistry than 
the Alchemists.” 


CAN 
You 
Measure 
THE 
TEACHING 
EFFECTIVENESS 
OF A 
CLASSROOM 









How do you choose films for your 
classroom? 

By title? By subject matter? By 
whether or not they are interesting? 

None of these is enough. The im- 
portant question good teachers always 
ask is, “What does the film teach?” 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
are teaching instruments. Long before 
cameras start shooting an EBFilm, ex- 
perienced educators decide what educa- 
tional concepts will go into it. Every 
episode, literally every shot, is planned 
in advance as a specific learning experi- 
ence for your pupils. Then, EBFilms’ 
unique motion picture techniques are 
worked out to implant these teaching 
concepts effectively, lastingly. 

The Result? EBFilms do more ac- 
tual teaching per foot of film than any 
other films made. 

When you choose an EBFilm, you 
know it is core curriculum material ... 
an authentic, forceful teaching tool de- 
signed by educators for educators. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 
Harry E. Brumbaugh 
79 Sheridan Ave., Bellevue, Pittsburgh 2 
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the Nation’s Basic Readers? 


FIRST WITH OFFSET ILLUSTRATIONS 
FIRST WITH THE REBUS 

FIRST WITH INTEGRATED TEXTFILMS 
FIRST WITH TRIPLE TEACHING PLANS 


These are reasons but not THE reason 
Write us for the answer 


Row, Petersen and Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 











History on the March 


ALLAN NEVINS, GENERAL CONSULTANT 


i > oe 


The story of the people and forces shaping contemporary 
cultures—told in vivid, narrative style by distinguished 
authors and educators. A basal history series. 


MAKERS OF THE AMERICAS—Grade 5 or 6—(Lansing 
Chase, Nevins). Studies of the New World, Pupils’ Progress 
Book. 


BUILDERS OF THE OLD WORLD—Grade 6 or 7—(Hart- 
man, Saunders, Nevins). Studies of the Old World, Pupils’ 
Progress Book. 


AMERICA—LAND OF FREEDOM—Grade 7 or 8—(Hart- 
man, Ball, Nevins). Studies of Our Country, Pupils’ Progress 
Book. 


All with Teachers’ Guides 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


180 Varick Street New York City 14 














Iu “This Tssue 


® The October issue brings to oy 
readers a wide variety of material. We 
hope that each one of you will find 
something of special interest. 


®& In the first article Hamilton Lyon, 
former teacher in the Pittsburgh 
schools and now with Buhl Planetar. 
ium, makes a strong plea for the 
training of more boys and girls to 
enter the science field. Now that the 
advance of science is bringing peoples 
of the world face to face, it is the hope 
of all “that these newly discovered 
powers may be used for the benefit of 
all humanity—for happiness in life, 
not for misery in death.” Yes, our 
science teachers accept great responsi- 
bility in the teaching of their subjects, 


Questions concerning the work of 
the State Tax Equalization Board have 
been numerous among teachers. We 
appreciate being able to present an ex- 
planation of the work of this State 
board prepared for the JOURNAL by 


John F. Lotz of Lebanon Valley Col- 
lege. 


> The influence for good which can 
be effected by well-organized and pro- 
fessional local, state, and national 
teacher associations has been very evi- 
dent in recent years. A worker in a 
local group, C. G. Enterline, makes 
some very pertinent observations in 
his article, “On Maturing Teacher As- 
sociations.” 


® Double observance of the date Oc- 
tober 24—the birthday of William 
Penn and of the United Nations—is 
noted in the contribution of Stanley 


R. Yarnall, Philadelphia. 


> Association workers will find reports 
of meetings of PSEA committees. The 
minutes of the recent meetings of the 
Legislative Committee and of the 
Executive Council are printed in full. 


& Notices of coming meetings of sev- 
eral allied organizations are reported. 


> Last but not least, the questions 
and answers on proposed changes in 
the teacher retirement system, prepared 
by the Retirement Problems Commit: 
tee of the PSEA, should be read and re- 
read by every member of the Associa- 
tion. 
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“Mechanical powder puff” is this rail car, coating 
a mine passageway with a spray of rock dust. This 
underground “cosmetic,” processed from lime rock 
into a damp whitish powder, dilutes coal dust and 
safeguards against explosions. Just another one of 
the reasons America’s coal mines are world’s safest. 


It’s fun finding out about coal! This ancient natural 
resource holds many surprises. To prove it, we've 
prepared a sparkling quiz booklet, full of up-to-date 
facts about coal. Your classes will enjoy it. For free 
copies, just mail the coupon. 


BITUMINOUS w& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WasuincrTon, D. C. 


In the superintendent's office mine section foremen, 
seated before a map showing miles of mine “streets,” 
discuss supervisory programs for greater safety, bet- 
ter working conditions, increased efficiency. They're 
top sergeants in the world’s most important army of 
supply, America’s progressive coal mines! 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. (P) 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


Please send me free copies of 

Op Kine Coat Cats A New Tune! 
Name 
Street 
3 | Se ee, ae 2 
Name of School_______ 








BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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benpraeedt 
to a crisp—but 
no loss to the owner! 


These are the ashes of National City 
Bank Travelers Checks destroyed in a 
fire. The owner received a prompt refund 
in full. 


It’s grand assurance to know that when 
you carry NCB Travelers Checks your 
funds are completely safe from loss or 
theft. 


They’re as readily spendable as cash 
everywhere. Hotels, shops, rail, air and 
steamship lines know that NCB Travelers 
Checks, backed: by ‘The National City 
Bank of New York, protect them just as 
they do you. 


You sign NCB Travelers Checks once* 
when you buy them—and a second 
time** when you spend them. They are 
good until used. Cost only 75c per $100. 
In denominations of $10, $20, $50, $100. 


Ask for them at your bank. 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 





BACKED BY 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
oF MEW: FORK 


First in World Wide Banking 


Member Federa! Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Pennsylvania's NEA Honor 
Roll, 1947-48 


100% COUNTIES 


Adams Mifflin 
Bedford Monroe 

Berks Montour 

Bucks Pike 

Chester Snyder 

Clarion Somerset 
Clearfield Sullivan 
Clinton Susquehanna 
Franklin Tioga 

Indiana Union 

Lebanon Westmoreland 
Lycoming Wyoming 
McKean York 

100% DISTRICTS 

Allentown Mechanicsburg 
Bangor Milton 

Beaver Falls Monongahela 
Bellevue Morrisville 
Bensalem Twp. Mt. Lebanon 
Bristol Muhlenberg Twp. 
Canonsburg Northampton 
Carlisle Oakmont 
Carnegie Palmerton 
Chambersburg Pottstown 
| Clearfield St. Clair 
Connellsville Sandy Twp. 
DuBois Sharpsville 
Easton Springfield Twp. 
Emmaus Stroudsburg 
Ford City Summit Hill 
Gettysburg Taylor 
Greenville Titusville 
Grove City Tredyffrin Twp. 
Hollidaysburg Tyrone 

Indiana Upper Merion Twp. 
Kane Warren 
Lansdale Washington 
Latrobe Waynesboro 
Lehighton West Mifflin 


West Pittston 
York 


Mahanoy City 


Geographic School 
Bulletins 


The 1948-49 volume of Geographic 
School Bulletins will begin with the 
October 4 issue. For the 30th consecu- 
tive year, the National Geographic So- 
ciety, Washington 6, D.C., has offered 
this service to teachers for the sub- 
scription fee of $0.25 which covers 
only the mailing and handling charges. 

This year, as usual, each of the 30 
weekly issues will contain five articles 
and seven illustrations or maps. 
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MODERN DENTAL 
AUTHORITIES URGE: 


BRUSH TEETH PROMPTLY AFTER EATING! 


Let Ipana’s 5-Way Plan 
help you to teach this important practice, 





A Lucky Judy has a better chance for 
sounder teeth because her teacher now 
stresses the need for toothbrushing-with- 
gum-massage after eating. For tooth decay 
increases when food particles are left to 
ferment in the mouth. 





e 


& More children now visit the dentist regu- 
larly thanks to excellent training. Frequent 
check-ups and prompt dental attention can 
mean healthier teeth for your pupils in 
years ahead. 





‘Teachers report real p> © 

help from Ipana’s5- = g 
Way Plan. With this 
effective material, 
pupils soon adopt 
important dental 
habits. Send for valu- 
able free unit today! 





Educational Service Dept. ST-108, 
Bristol-Myers Co., 630 Fifth Ave., 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me IPANA’S 5-WAY PLAN FOR 
DENTAL CARE. 


NAME 





NAME OF SCHOOL 





SCHOOL ADDRESS. 





CITY STATE 





GRADE TAUGHT____CLASS ENROLLMENT___ 
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Science Teachers Urge 
National Foundation 


Strong stands were taken on the es- 
tablishment of a National Science 


Foundation, on federal aid to educa-| . 


tion, and on the policies of inducting 
young men for military service, at a 
meeting of the officers and directors of 
the National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion in Cleveland, Ohio, July 3-5. 

Efforts of the NEA toward.the es- 
tablishment of a national office of the 
National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion, under the direction of a full-time 
executive secretary, were commended 
at the meeting. Plans are being made 
for the appointment of this officer in 
the near future. 

Among resolutions approved by the 
delegates was one favoring the found- 
ing of a National Science Foundation, 
with special attention given to scholar- 
ships and fellowships to aid in training 
skilled personnel required for scientific 
research. 

Another resolution urged that a pro- 
gram be adopted by military authori- 
ties for training, at the university level, 
of existing and potential scientists and 
science teachers who may be inducted 
under the military draft legislation re- 
cently passed by Congress. 


Social Studies Council 
Plans Chicago Meeting 


“Expanding Horizons in Social 
Education” is the theme for the 28th 
Annual Meeting of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies which will be 
held at the Palmer House in Chicago, 
November 25-27. A copy of the pro- 
gram may be obtained after November 
1 from Merrill F. Hartshorn, executive 
secretary of the council, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. 
i 
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Executive Secretary and Editor 
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MU GIRMPLUL CMU MOG 


on Group Protection . 


The individualist had little chance of surviving in the 
rigorous Gays of the pioneers. He who travelled alone 
was in danger of losing everything if injured or taken 
sick. Now as then, there is greater security for a greater 


number when a group acts with a.single purpose in mind 


Tae . 
GROUP 
PROTECTION 
Means 


SECURITY 
















EDUCATORS GROUP IN- 
SURANCE is a fiexible 
Plan which can be per- 
fectly adjusted to the 
needs or special desires 
of your group. 


Educatow 


GROUP INSURANCE 


EDUCATORS MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
LANCASTER, PA. 
omplete information 


EDUCATORS GROUP IN- 
SURANCE offers full pro- 
tection to all members of 
your group. . . regard- 
less of age... with no 
physical examination. 





DON’T FLOUNDER 
THROUGH life alone liv- 
ing each day in doubt 


















about, tomorrow. The 
coupon below can lead to Please send me ¢ 
comforting security for on your 

the rest of your life. Group Protection. BT SORETST 
Mail it in today. Individual Protection. ...------"""" 
Have your representative eels + «57s 


Wise... s+ <3 


Name ...-----°: 


PE eg alae 


Non-cancellable Educators 
Policies are also available 
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“Yes, I always send them 
to Compton’s First--” 


‘not only because they’re most likely to find what they are looking for in Compton’s— but be- 
cause they'll find it quickly. The Fact-Index is the secret. It gathers up all the information in the 
set and gives exact page references. Even items too obscure to rate space in the body of the work 


can be found in the all-inclusive Fact-Index ””! 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, IIL. 


For information, prices, and terms on the 1948 Compton’s, write to: 
JOHN D. LA WALL, Dist. Mgr. 385 Thomas Avenue Rochester 12, New York 
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Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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SCIENCE — 


The Challenge of the Twentieth Century 


HE Atomic Age, as history will 
Boschably call this period, means a 
great deal more than just the study and 
development of nuclear physics, al- 
though this field alone has opened for 
us the possibility of an entire new 
world existence. So important is it 
that our Federal Government has found 
it wise to take steps to insure its use “to 
improve the public welfare and _ in- 
crease our standard of living.” 


"You Shall Have It” 

But this period in history is also 
producing greater demands than ever 
before on our natural resources, which 
we have already wasted for 150 years. 
People all over the world are demand- 
ing a higher standard of living and we 
are saying, “You shall have it.” 

Competition for markets foreign and 
domestic is presenting industry with 
problems that require scientific re- 
search and development. 

The world says we must produce 
more food, if we are to improve our 
standard of living. A successful farmer 
today must be a scientist. And as the 
population of the world increases and 
as more people are absorbed in in- 
dustry, the necessity for science in 
farming increases. 

Medical science is constantly search- 
ing for knowledge to prevent disease 
and death. 

Every new field of research opened 
up requires new equipment and new 
materials. 


The Field Is Uncrowded 


Certainly this offers for any young 
man or woman who is starting on a 
career endless opportunity in the great- 
est diversified field in the world. 

My purpose in this article is to pre- 
sent the case for the study of science 
as a career. I want to make it clear, 
hawever, that I am well aware of the 
great importance of a_ well-rounded 
course of study in English, mathe- 
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HAMILTON LYON 


Public Relations Manager 


The Buhl Planetarium and Institute of 


Popular Science, Pittsburgh 


matics, social science, and other sub- 
jects included in the preparation of 
every student for his life’s work. 

The acute shortage of competent 
scientific personnel, which endangers 
the research and development pro- 
grams in our country, has been the 
subject of a great deal of discussion 
during the past several years. 

It is unfortunate that it took a great 
international crisis to arouse most of 
the discussion and to awaken the na- 
tion to this serious national problem. 
During the period of such a crisis the 
Army, Navy, and industry take the lead 
in initiating training programs and de- 
veloping as quickly as possible a 
trained personnel from the best ma- 
terial they can find quickly. 

In the February, 1947, issue of 
Science Henry A. Moe, secretary gen- 
eral of the Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation, in his report on “The 
Shortage of Scientific Personnel,” 
makes the following observations: 

“No one in this day needs to argue 
the necessity for a healthy and ade- 
quate science in this country. We need, 
however, to put into the record now 
why the situation in respect to scien- 
tific personnel in the United States is a 
serious one. 


Five Years to Undo 


“It is partly because, in our usual 
way when we set out to do a job, we do 
it to the exclusion of everything else— 
the long-term considerations always 
can go hang. We set out to do the job 





of winning the war to the whole ex- 
tent of our ability to contribute to 
victory, and that is the job we did. 

“We stopped almost completely the 
training of men not only in fields of 
science and technology but in all fields. 
With the exception of students of medi- 
cine and engineering in Army and 
Navy programs and some 2,400 men 
on the reserve list who were taken from 
their studies for civilian war research, 
all physically fit students, graduate and 
undergraduate, and those ready for 
college over 18 years old, were taken 
into the armed forces and were kept 
there. This went on for five years. 

“What you take five years to undo 
in reference to training people for a 
vital function in the Nation’s interest, 
you cannot make up in any lesser 
amount of time. And unless you do 
twice as much training for five years 
following the five blank years as you 
were doing before those years, you 
are going to lose up to five years of 
production of scientists. This is just 
elementary arithmetic and, further- 
more, serious as arithmetic shows the 
situation to be, there is no doubt that 
a higher calculus, if it could be made. 
would show it to be still more se- 
rious. ... 

“However valid these theories may 
be, the situation, here and now, is, in 
short, that we stopped for five years 
doing what it takes six years to do— 
that is, taking an 18-year-old and 
training him to the point where he is 
a producing scientist—and then, at the 
end of the five-year stoppage, we are 
faced with an increased and increasing 
demand for the product.” 


6,000 a Year 


The Bush Report mentioned the fol- 
lowing as a government project: “We 
studied the evidence concerned with 
the Nation’s future needs for scientists. 
and engineers, and having regard to 
what appeared to be reasonable pros- 
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pects for assistance in training them 
from colleges, universities, private 
sources, foundations, and local and 
state governments, we concluded that 
provision of scholarships for about 
24,000 students of science and _ tech- 
nology with 6,000 entering a year 
would be about right, with additional 
provision for about 300 graduate fel- 
lowships annually.” 

Now, with peace restored and the 
acute need passing, shall we relapse 
into our practice of the last 150 years 
of our nation’s history or shall we 
make use of the knowledge so dearly 
purchased during a war—knowledge 
largely developed for the purpose of 
defense and destruction, or shall we 
continue to develop our new-found re- 
sources to make the world a better 
place to live? 

Yet few teachers and advisers will 
say to a young student seeking advice, 
“Why don’t you become a scientist?” 
This word connotes to most of us, 
young and old, a genius, someone who 
performs miracles. I have found few 
men in scientific research who do not 
say they just drifted into science. How 
much better if they had been guided 
into a career as a scientist early in 
their scholastic experience. Every 
teacher knows that most success in the 
world is the result of a combination of 
average intelligence and hard work, be- 
cause we know that the percentage of 
genius is very-small. 


Variety Is Infinite 


So let’s begin now to encourage 
those with aptitude to become scien- 
tists. Science offers greater opportunity 
for success and advancement than may 
be found in any other profession. The 
opportunity for pioneering is greater 
than that afforded our forefathers. 
They will become seekers of new 
sources of oil, new sources for sub- 
stitutes for lumber, new sources for 
food, new metals, and new cures for 
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the incurable. They will be the pioneers 
of a new age. 

Lest anyone has any doubt of the 
opportunity and the need for scientists, 
I suggest he consult the Annual Re- 
port of the Mellon Institute, “Meeting 
the Needs of Mankind by Scientific 
Research.” 

-The following is a partial list from 
that report of industrial research fel- 
lowships now in operation: Abrasives; 
acid recovery; al'oying; bone prod- 
ucts; bread; candy technology; cataly- 
sis; ceramic chemicals; chain and 
welding; chemical hygiene; chemical 
storage; chicle; coal-products analysis 
and physical chemistry; coke-plant 
constructional materials and physical 
technology; commodity standards; 
cork; corn products; cotton properties; 
food varieties; frictional materials; 
fur. 

Gas by-products; gas purification; 
grinding wheels; industrial hygiene; 





insecticide; insulation and roofing; 
iodine; lead; life preservers; metal- 
working; mine-acid control; mine 
drainage; mineral products; nacre; 
natural gas; new plastics; nickel; nitro- 
gen compounds; optical cements; opti- 
cal glass; organic synthesis; packag- 
ing; paper; petrolatum; petroleum; 
piston-ring technology; plastic metals; 
plastics working; pressing machinery; 
prosthetic materials; protected metals; 
protective coatings; refractories; rub- 
ber. 

Shaving; silica gel; silk; soybean; 
special instrumentation; stream im- 
provement; sulphur; tar constituents; 
properties and synthetics; technical 
glassware; textile finishing; thread; 
watch technology, and yeast. 


Science and Government 


It is not only evident from this list 
that there is a great opportunity for 
young men and young women in this 
field, but it also indicates the leadership 








furnished by industry in scientific re. 
search. 

The Federal Government maintains 
forty bureaus of a more or less scien. 
tific character to furnish the public 
with various types of information. 

Both of these are limited in their 
power to extend research and develop. 
ment. Industry must be guided by the 
results. It can only afford expenditure 
in research and training that will pay 
dividends. The Government can justify 
training only enough personnel to 
satisfy its limited needs—and their 
efforts must always be guided by po- 
litical expediency, which leaves our 
entire problem to chance. 


Good Advisory Service 


The logical and proper place there- 
fore to train and develop the great 
number of scientists needed is in our 
colleges and universities. They cannot 
find them unless our secondary schools 
maintain an adequate science pro- 
gram and our school counselors en- 
courage young men and women to ac- 
quire a background that will fit them 
for science on the college level. 

It is also quite evident that there is 
a great opportunity for colleges and 
philanthropic institutions to encouragé 
young scientists by maintaining as 
many scholarships as possible in this 
field. 

This is the challenge of the twen- 
tieth century. Our national security, 
health, and prosperity depend upon 
how we meet it. This is the particular 
challenge of the secondary schools of 
the United States. It is in them that 
the scientist must be found, encour- 
aged, directed, and given a firm foun- 
dation. Henry Allen Moe in his re- 
port in SCIENCE says that one of the 
conditions precedent to supplying 
scientists was that “somewhere they 
must have been in touch with science, 
and that means a good secondary 
school.” And I would add “good ad- 


visory service.” 
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October 24 and the UN 


STANLEY R. YARNALL 
Philadelphia 


HE twenty-fourth of October, the 

birthday of William Penn, will soon 
be here. Under Section 4004 of the 
School Laws of Pennsylvania, the Gov- 
ernor yearly issues a proclamation call- 
ing upon the public schools, other edu- 
cational institutions of the State, and 
the citizens of Pennsylvania to observe 
the anniversary of the birth of William 
Penn. 


Birthday of UN 


Perhaps few as yet recognize the 
double significance of this date. Oc- 
tober 24 is also the anniversary of the 
coming into force of the United Na- 
tions Charter. The UN has designated 
itas United Nations Day and has asked 
its observance all over the world. A 
nation-wide observance is _ being 
planned in the United States by the 
American Association for the United 
Nations with the cooperation of the 
National Broadcasting Company and 
the National Education Association. 

It is not only a happy coincidence 
but a significant opportunity for our 
State, year by year, to celebrate the 
hope of a federated world as it is grad- 
ually coming into being through the 
United Nations, with the vision and 
plans of William Penn, the outstanding 
prophet, although centuries ahead of 
his time, of a federation of our Amer- 
ican colonies, and of the Peace of Eu- 
rope through the cooperation of gov- 
ernments. 

This year Pennsylvania Week was 
observed from September 26 to Oc- 
tober 2, but this should not interfere 
with a worthy program for this time 
of double importance in world history. 


Support of UN 


The State-wide, more accurately per- 
haps, nation-wide interest in the ter- 
centenary of William Penn’s birth in 
1944, is evidence of the enthusiasm 
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and veneration in which the memory, 
achievements, and contributions of the 
great Founder of his Holy Experiment 
are held. To be true to the ideals of 
William Penn the important and 
more difficult task lies ahead of ex- 
tending general knowledge of the 
United Nations, arousing public in- 
terest in its organization, and the con- 
vinced support of our citizens in its 
vromise and achievements toward 
world order and international friend- 
ship. 

The years since 1944 have been so 
full of conflicting interests and con- 
fusing domestic and _ international 
problems that they have diverted atten- 
tion from the annual William Penn 
celebration. It is time to revive the in- 
terest and concern that characterized 
the tercentenary. In addition to the 
memorial volume “Remember William 
Penn,” published by the State, a sec- 
ond volume “Tributes to William Penn 
—a Tercenteuary Record 1644-1944” 
was published in 1946 by the Penn- 
sylvania Historical and Museum Com- 
mission. It is a selection of Tercenten- 
ary addresses. At the end of this col- 
lection, there is included a short ad- 
dress that the writer was asked to make 
as Secretary of the William Penn Ter- 
centenary Committee appointed by 
Governor Martin, on Honoring Wil- 
liam Penn in our Schools. 


Penn‘s Contributions 


In this are summarized the six 
“achievements and contributions of 
William Penn to social, political, and 
religious life which we, and the boys 
and girls under our care, should know 
by appropriate presentation.” They 
are: 1. A man’s right to trial by a jury 
free to pronounce its own judgment in- 
dependently of the control or dictation 
of judges, 2. Religious liberty, 3. 
Founding of three states of the original 





This is regarded as the most authentic pic- 
ture of William Penn, made while in Ireland, 
age 22 years. Original at Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


thirteen colonies—New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, and Pennsylvania, 4. Fair and 
friendly treatment of the Indians on 
what he called “the broad pathway of 
faith and goodwill,” 5. The first plan, 
1697, providing for a union of the 
colonies under a representative con- 
gress qualified to consider and deal 
with the common problems and to pro- 
mote the prosperity, welfare, and hap- 
piness of the country as a whole, 6. 
His essay “Toward the Present and 
Future Peace of Europe for the Estab- 
lishment of a European Diet, Parlia- 
ment, and Estates.” 


The Rights of the Individual 


All six seem eminently real and ap- 
plicable in spirit and in the broad field 
of human rights today, and for the fu- 
ture, as they were in the mind and 
heart of the great citizen and states- 
man three centuries ago. 

As we approach October 24, 1948, 
may we do it in the spirit of the Reso- 
lution passed by the General Assembly 
of Pennsylvania in 1944 calling upon 
us to honor . . . “one of history’s great- 
est statesmen, whose beneficent deeds 
and moving compassion for humanity 
helped shape the destiny of this nation 
and to make America a free entity 
based on the principles of justice, 
equality, good-will and non-violence 
and recognition of the rights of the 
individual . . . who gave meaning to 
the forces of enlightenment, tolerance, 
liberty, and human progress, and to 
the end that religious, political, and 
personal freedom would prevail and 
remain forever a symbol of man’s faith 
with righteousness of God and His 
eternal blessings.” 
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The questions asked by a number of our members about 
the work of the State Tax Equalization Board are an- 
swered by Dr. Lotz, professor of business administration 
at Lebanon Valley College and a former consultant to 


the Board. 


State Tax Board Tackles Valuations 


fo equalization of real estate as- 
sessments or valuations in Pennsyl- 
vania has been a farce in the past. 
Other than the largest cities, the county 
has been, and still is, the only equali- 
zation authority in the State. 

The local district would 
swear in his report to the county board 
of commissioners that his assessments 
were market or true value. According 
to the law then and now, if these as- 
sessments were not uniformly market 
value, the county board had to revise 
assessments. The county board, after 
possible minor adjustments on appeals, 
would certify to the State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction that the as- 
sessed valuations were true and cor- 
rect. 


assessor 


Pennsylvania the Only State 


Independent studies since 1925 have 
shown, nevertheless, that the assess- 
ments in our State have been most 
unequal and inequitable. Consequently, 
the State subsidies to the 2544 school 
districts have been inequitable and 
bear little relation to the ability to 
support and need for adequate educa- 
tion in these districts. 

It is a well-recognized principle in 
public school finance that the measure 
of local financial ability based on prop- 
erty valuations should be computed 
on the basis of “true” or “equalized” 
valuations, rather than assessed valua- 
tions. Up to 1947 Pennsylvania had 
been the only state which apportioned 
school subsidies on the basis of prop- 
erty valuations with practically no pro- 
vision for State equalization of these 
valuations. 

In June, 1947, the Legislature passed 
and Governor Duff approved Act No. 
447. This Act provides for the creation 
of a State Tax Equalization Board for 
the purpose of determining the market 
value of real property throughout the 
State. It should be emphasized that the 
Act gives the Board no authority to 
control or direct any changes in the 
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JOHN F. LOTZ 


assessments made by local assessing 
officials. However, State subsidies to 
schools will be made on the base of the 
Board’s findings. 


Personnel of STEB 
The “STEB” is an independent ad- 


ministrative board, consisting of three 
members appointed by the Governor. 
These appointees must be familiar by 
training or experience with the work 
involved. The term of office is four 
years, with each member to devote his 
full time to his office. The annual salary 
is $10,000, with $10,500 for the chair- 
man. 

The present board is made up of 
John N. O’Neil, chairman, Washington 
County, on leave of absence from the 
Pennsylvania Economy League; Wal- 
ter J. Kress, attorney from Cambria 
County, former taxing officer in the 
Auditor General’s office; Edwin Win- 
ner, former member of the House, re- 
cently county treasurer of Montgomery 
County. L. Z. Holcombe, secretary, is 
former director of research for the 
State Planning Board. 

The Board was appropriated $500,- 
000 for the biennium for the payment 
of salaries to Board members and em- 
ployes, equipment, supplies, and other 
expenses, and the payment to county 
commissioners for the forwarding of 
lists of property sales to the Board. 
From these property sales the Board 
will largely determine each district’s 
assessment ratio. An assessment ratio 
or percentage is found by dividing the 
assessed valuations of properties sold 
by the sales prices. For example, if a 
district had $1,000,000 in sales of prop- 
erties and the assessed valuations were 
$400,000, the ratio would be 40 per 
cent. 

In the past many districts deliber- 
ately assessed at low ratios to get 
larger subsidies. Thus, take two com- 
parable districts in school population, 
etc., and each with property worth 
$1,000,000 true market value. One dis- 


trict assesses at 50 per cent, the other 
at 25 per cent. The district assessing 
at 25 per cent would probably have 
received twice as much as the other 
district in State school subsidies. With 
the State Tax Equalization Board now 
certifying each at $1,000,000 market 
value, the allotment of State money 
would be the same to each district. 

The State in the coming biennium 
will appropriate about $193,000,000 in 
public school subsidies, and about 
$213,000,000 in the following two 
years. It is not the intention of the 
Governor and Legislature through 
STEB to cut down on these amounts, 
but they do want to distribute to each 
district its just share of school aid. 
Therefore, as a result of the huge in- 
crease in market values which the 
STEB will doubtless certify, it is prob- 
able that the State will have to revise 
its formula for the distribution of sub- 
sidies.” 


General Powers and Duties of Board 


In the determination of the market 
value of taxable real estate in each 
school district, the Board has the fol- 
lowing wide powers and duties set 
forth in Act No. 447: 

1. Conduct investigations, require 
information, and have access to 
all necessary public records. 

2. Require lists of all conveyances 
of real estate in each county, in- 
cluding the Federal tax stamps 
affixed to each deed. 

3. Certify the market value of tax- 
able real property and the as- 
sessment ratio of each district to 
the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction by July 1, 1949, and 
each year thereafter, and to fur- 
nish to each board of school di- 
rectors such information as per 
tains to the particular district. 

4. Hear and decide appeals of par- 
ties who may feel aggrieved by 
any finding or conclusion of the 


Board. 
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5. Investigate the finances and other 


general circumstances of any. 


school district requesting special 
aid, determining whether or not 
it has exhausted its available 
taxing powers on all available 
property and subjects, and that 
its collection of taxes is ef- 
fectively enforced. 

Make surveys and investigations 
of the finances of school dis- 
tricts in the interest of a more 
equitable distribution of school 
support. 

Subpoena State and local officials 
and require from them such in- 
formation as may be necessary 
for the proper discharge of the 
Board’s duties. 

Accumulate and compile all 
available, relevant matter in any 
way having a bearing on the 
market value of real property in 
each district. 


The new Board has extensive powers 
and duties, but little background ma- 
terial with which to work. To procure 
the necessary data for accurate deter- 
mination of market values of real es- 
tate in some districts might take as 
long as five years. However, the data 
the board has accumulated already 


give a close approximation of assess- 
ment ratios in most of the 2544 school 
districts. 


The securing of accurate assessment 
ratios in all these districts is far more 
complex than one might surmise. The 
property sales data can only be used 
in the cases of true sales, which means 
the elimination of many transfers. The 
assessment ratios in most districts tend 
to vary among such types of property 
as industrial, commercial, agricultural, 
mineral, etc. The sales data in quite 
a number of districts are insufficient 
and must be supplemented by apprais- 
als and other methods. 

Already the compilations of the staff 
are showing wide variations among 
districts and counties. At the same time 
some counties have started improve- 
ments in their procedures and methods 
of supervision and control of local as- 
sessments. Thus, the work of the State 
Tax Equalization Board will be re- 
flected in improved local assessments 
and county equalization. The. direct re- 
sults of the Board’s work will be used 
next July 1 and thenceforth when the 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction apportions school subsidies. 
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On Maturing Teacher Associations 
CLARENCE G. ENTERLINE 


Past President, Reading Teachers Association 


E SAY maturing, rather than ma- 
W tured, because in a dynamic 
society, social institutions are expected 
to reflect positive changes as conditions 
in society change. A static teachers’ 
association could not possibly be in- 
terpreted as a going and growing or- 
ganization. After working with a local 
teachers’ association for two years and 
observing associations for a much 
longer time, certain observations are 
possible. The observations and activi- 
ties noted below are not to be inter- 
preted as taking place at any given 
time or place, nor in all teacher asso- 
ciations collectively at a given time. 

There are, to be sure, certain ac- 
tivities which should indicate a de- 
gree of organization, stability, and 
maturity within a teacher association. 

The following factors, elements, or 
activities should appear sometime dur- 
ing the existence of a teacher associa- 
tion. 


Group Consciousness 


It is here that individuality gives 
way to collective welfare; that power 
in a group is generated; that the pas- 
sive and apologetic attitude of a single 
teacher translates itself into that of an 
active, aggressive, and a dynamic one 
and a force through the consciousness 
of the needs, the purposes, the educa- 
tional objectives, and the professional 
goals of the group. 

This group consciousness enables the 
association—local, state, or national— 
to act as a body; to think in terms of 
the collective will, of the needs of the 
association, and of the needs of the 
community and the society which the 
teachers serve. The groups are held 
together by the common knowledge of 
their problems and the desire to im- 
prove conditions within the associa- 
tions themselves. Thus, this body of 
teachers becomes. larger and much 
more potent than the mere structure of 
an organization with a president, vice 
president, secretary, and so on; it is 
a living organism which conducts lob- 
bies, proposes needed legislation, 
makes recommendations to school 
boards, confers with school administra- 


The ideals and standards which are 
worthy goals of teacher organizations 
are ably presented by the writer of this 
article. His thinking will challenge the 
leaders of our PSEA Local Branches. 


tors, meets the public over the air and 
many other ways. 

In the better sense, though acting as 
a group, the organization is not weak- 
ened by clanishness; it is not held to- 
gether by brute force; it does not 
“vaunt itself unseemly”; it is not made 
anemic through unprofessional de- 
signs or conduct. The group, though 
made up of many members, speaks 
with one voice. 


Adequate Dues 


An association which collects dues 
that are sufficient to carry the pro- 
gram for the year avoids considerable 
effort and anxiety which arise from 
the uncertainty of contributions, and 
from the lack of definite procedures 
as to the methods to be employed in 
getting extra money. A restricted fi- 
nancial program limits the professional 
social activity of the program. Fre- 
quent calls for money and frequent 
calls for meetings to approve expendi- 
tures discourage the membership. 

Research might easily reveal the fact 
that there is a direct relationship be- 
tween the amount of dues collected and 
the professional strength and charac- 
ter of any association. Relatively high 
dues should indicate that the member- 
ship has confidence in the officers of 
the association; recognizes the need 
for high dues; approves the program 
of the teacher association, and ac- 
knowledges services rendered or to 
be rendered. 

Adequate dues will enable the as- 
sociation to pay for guest-dinners; to 
send delegates to workshops, local con- 
ferences, state and national conven- 
tions; to join local, state, or national 
non-professional organizations; to 
make -contributions to worth-while 
drives; to issue periodicals; to pay for 
legal service and fidelity and fire in- 
surance; to rent a room and equip it 
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for association use, or even to buy a 
building; to purchase professional 
books and literature for the member- 
ship, and so on indefinitely. 

Certainly, the budgeting, the ac- 
counting for, and the auditing of funds 
are indispensable to good business. The 
policy of collecting unified dues is also 
good business. It avoids multiple 
drives for membership, simplifies book- 
keeping, and tends to emphasize the 
scope and the importance of the work 
of the profession in the minds of the 
membership. 


Discipline of Membership 


Discipline is a rather harsh word to 
use here, but the implication is that an 
association is taking on a degree of 
maturity when it can approach a pro- 
fessional brother who is erring in 
some procedure which definitely and 
unquestionably touches on the integ- 
rity, the character, and the policy of 
the profession or the association. The 
nature of the problem, among other 
things, should determine the procedure 
to reach the one at fault; the proce- 
dure might be through the ethics com- 
mittee, through a professional prob- 
lems committee, or through a special 
committee of officers, and the like. Of 
course, there is another point of view, 
and that is, let the school administra- 
tion do the disciplining. A high mark 
of professionalism is reached, however, 
when an association can deal with the 
problems which affect its own member- 
ship. 

Discipline concerns not only the 
individual, but the association itself. At 
intervals it is profitable to examine the 
policies, the constitution, and the ac- 
tivities of the association to discover 
weaknesses or malpractices which are 
undermining the association. Vision, 
good judgment, courage, diplomacy 
are helpful in settling individual or as- 
sociation problems. 


Association Objectives 


Every going association operates un- 
der a constitution or a set of regula- 
tions which governs its conduct. Within 
the constitution are usually found the 
purposes of the teacher association. It 
is the translation of these purposes and 
objectives into an active program 
which gives life to the association. 
Broad participation of the membership 
quickens and strengthens the pulse- 
beat of the association. In an active 
organization, George does not do all 
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the work. Some of the work is dele- 
gated to the officers, some to standing 
committees, some to special commit- 
tees, some to the group as a whole. 
Whatever the procedure, it is assumed 
that the standing committees are also 
“acting” committees; that the enthu- 
siasm shown and the energy expended 
are well directed and are in line with 
the purposes of the association. 

Certain objectives are within imme- 
diate realization and attainment; others 
are somewhat removed and have the 
characteristics of a long range pro- 
gram. One test of a going program is 
the ability to continue under a change 
in association leadership. The phase 
of the program which is likely to be af- 
fected more radically than any other 
by a change in leadership is the short 
or immediate program of the local as- 
sociation. 

The pursuit of association objectives 
will result in the rendering of a va- 
riety of services. Among these are the 





improvement of salary schedules and 
working conditions; providing oppor- 
tunities for improving professionally 
through inservice training and exten- 
sion courses and tours, making group 
insurance and credit unions available; 
the clearing of individual teacher prob- 
lems; the establishment of good atti- 
tudes and satisfactory working re- 
lations with the board of school di- 
rectors, the school administration and 
the public; the promotion of teaching 
as an occupation on a_ professional 
level; encouraging and conducting edu- 
cational research for the benefit of the 
schools. the school personnel, the com- 
munity at large; the recommending of 
policies concerning the hiring of teach- 
ers—sharing the duties of the selection 
of teachers; discouraging individual 


‘bargaining which would affect the as- 


sociation adversely, and so on. 

It should also be the purpose of an 
association to keep its members in- 
formed through printed or mimeo- 
graphed bulletins of what is going on 


in the field of education. Furthermore, 
association objectives are reached 
more satisfactorily when they are ap. 
proached democratically and through 
good parliamentary procedure. 


Public Opinion of Teachers 


An improvement in the attitude on 
the part of the public toward teachers 
is an indication of professional matura. 
tion. This improvement may be difficult 
to measure; nevertheless, a study 
should be made periodically in order to 
determine the rate, the amount, or kind 
of improvement made. 

Some evidences of the improvement 
in attitude will be reflected through the 
increased respect for the teacher’s judg. 
ment and for his position; through the 
recognition of the fact that he is a hu- 
man being with aches and pains, suc- 
cesses and failures; that teachers can 
drive nails, repair cars, build houses, 
lay carpet, work out income tax re- 
ports, and the like. 

When teachers are asked to sit in on 
public meetings; when their judgment 
and advice are sought; when they re- 
ceive a still higher type of professional 
and general literature from business 
houses throughout the world; when 
fewer teachers’ names clutter the suck- 
er list of fly-by-night concerns; when 
the public in general demands im- 
provements in school buildings and 
facilities, and becomes increasingly 
conscious of the importance of good 
teaching for all—young and old—and 
the importance of still better school 
administration and supervision, then 
a positive change has taken place in 
the public mind toward the school. The 
association has a role to play in bring- 
ing this change about. 

The above activities and observa- 
tions do not exhaust evidences of 
growth in teacher associations. Briefly, 
activity is the keynote. Associations 
are becoming increasingly active. They 
vote men into offices; take censuses 
for tax purposes; establish speaker bu- 
reaus; conduct hobby shows, hold 
“candidates night,” for political as- 
pirants; operate teacher theaters; they 
operate credit unions, publish journals 
and yearbooks, review books, hold 
conferences and conventions, and voice 
their opinion in local, state, national, 
and international assemblages. 

The strength and character of any 
association is determined by the 
strength and character of its constit- 
uents. 
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TEACHER, THIS SCHOOL YEAR 


ROBERT N. WALKER 


Professor of Education 
State Teachers College, West Chester 


oULD you like to have a “New 

Look” in your teaching method- 
ology, effective this school year 1948- 
49? If such an impulse appears to be 
attractive, please try out the brief 
counsels of this article which synthe- 
sizes many hundreds of observations 
of effective and ineffective “teachers-in- 
training” and “master teachers” in 
respect to a few crucial fundamentals 
of teaching methods. 


Keep the Talk Short 


It is a mistake for teachers in ele- 
mentary and high schools to “over- 
drive” their classes through excessive 
verbiage. Children learn in direct pro- 
portion to their participation in learn- 
ing activities. The lecture method is 
conducive to mental anaesthesia, not 
dynamic learning. Children are super- 
passive, teachers superactive. At least 
eighty per cent of the words spoken in 
your classes should be by pupils. Non- 
verbal pupils (at least one-third) learn 
practically nothing from the oral- 
harangue stereotype of teaching. They 
cry for prompt commencement upon 
the application phase of learnings. 

“Tell them how; show them how; 
have them do it”—is the teaching 
formula of the Armed Services. And 
the “telling” phase is the briefest of 
the three. The greatest single fault of 
most teachers, and the easiest to correct 
if insight can be had, is excessive talk- 
ing. Will you try out this suggestion 
faithfully this year, and keep the talk 
short? 


Use Realia in Teaching 

We have been giving lip-service since 
Comenius (1592-1670) to the value of 
multi-sensory aids to teaching, but an 
all-out program for their utilization by 
most teachers to enrich their teaching 
is still far in the future. Every lesson 
plan is incomplete unless it provides 
for maximal exploitation of concrete 
experiences now available to vitalize 
the teaching of every unit and lesson. 

The gamut of realia is large: films, 
filmstrips (with recordings) , graphics, 
museum materials and _ specimens, 
models, mock-ups, synthetic devices, 
maps, charts, slides, cartoons, terraria, 
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aquaria, field trips, radio, television, 
and others. Optimal use of this realia 
will enable the imaginative and re- 
sourceful teacher literally to knock 
down the walls of his classroom and to 
make the world beyond the confines of 
his school the “theatre” of his teaching 
operations. 

Are you teaching new concepts of an 
ideational nature by first presenting 
the idea in concrete form? Remember 
that the Armed Services relied upon 
teaching with training aids as THE 
method of teaching during the past 
war, with phenomenal success. The 
blackboard is a visual aid whose value 
is often insufficiently exploited. It may 
be likened to the shoemaker’s work 
bench, the painter’s easel; let it func- 
tion in your teaching—make your 
chalk talk! 

Will you make this a year of maxi- 
mum use of realia? Will you develop a 
visual-aids-conscience, and will you be- 
gin this October? 


Vary Your Procedure During the 
Class Hour 


Refreshing changes from the assign- 
study-recite stereotype are routine in 
the methodology of effective teachers. 
Every fifteen or thirty minutes pupils 
may well be put to a different activity: 
seat work, blackboard work, silent 
reading, oral work, committee work, 
handicrafts, interviewing, construction, 
use of multi-sensory aids, creative and 
expressive arts, musical activities, etc. 
Boredom produces work-decrement and 
restlessness. Keep your pupils dynam- 
ically interested: vary your teaching 
procedures within the class hour and 
from day to day. 


Teach Your Assignments 


As an index of a teacher’s efficiency, 
the writer believes that the manner in 
which a teacher gives his assignments 
will tell all that needs to be known re 
any teacher’s professional competency 
as a director of instruction. To make 
an assignment involving one day’s ad- 
vance work, in a period of time less 
than five or ten minutes in length, is 
frankly believed to be impossible. All 


“automatic” assignments of the type 


plt, 


SS 


K<yY¥ 





which are written on a corner of the 
blackboard and which receive no 
“teaching” prior to attack by pupils, 
are condemned as pedagogical mon- 
strosities. 

Where teachers really “teach” the 
new work, building confidence on the 
part of pupils in their ability to com- 
plete the assignment because they have 
been well-launched into it by the 
teacher’s clear introduction and actual 
working-out of a part of the assignment 
in class, with the pupils; where suf- 
ficient explanation of difficulties has 
been made so that the new work is 
kept within the range of the pupil’s 
understandings; and where a piecing 
of the new learnings to the under- 
standings already held by the pupils is 
routine ;—we have learning mastery as 
a natural consequence. This October 
will you give your assignments a 
critical inspection and will you take 
time to make them superclear to your 
pupils? 


Disciplinary Control 


This aspect of the work of today’s 
teacher is still not satisfactorily han- 
dled in some instances. To canvass the 
problem of discipline in our schools in 
a brief paragraph is _ impossible. 
Briefly, control your children by the 
use of eye, lip, and voice, in order of 
descending frequency. Children who 
are under the constant surveillance of 
an alert teacher are deterred from in- 
attention and mischief. A more severe 
and less used control device is to set 
the lips, while looking directly at the 
individual who is restive. 

Finally, and for rare use, individuals 
are recalled to control by means of the 
teacher’s voice. Use the voice as rarely 
as possible to regain control; the more 
it is used, the less effective it is. No 
class admonitions should be used; in- 
dividuals only are controlled. The 
quality of a teacher’s voice is decisive 
in disciplinary control. You can im- 
prove your voice by effort and practice. 
Build resonance and command into 
your voice. Better than repression is 
disciplinary prophylaxis by providing 
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challenging and engrossing activities. 
Vital to disciplinary control is your 
scholarship. 


Pupils lose respect for teachers with 
weak academic backgrounds. Be well- 
prepared for each class, rich with 
materials and understandings. A busy 
child is never a problem child. Those 
children who do not respond to normal 
classroom discipline should immedi- 
ately be made the subject of a thorough 
case-study by the teacher. Every child 
has an “Achilles’ Heel” by which he 
can be controlled; find it. Don’t treat 
symptoms, go to underlying causes for 
disciplinary maladjustments. 

This October, take the first week or 
two to get your classroom routines well 
underway, and build a “happy ship” 
rapport with your pupils first of all. 
Remember, to fraternize with pupils is 
fatal to effective disciplinary control. 
Do not tolerate recurrent disciplinary 
annoyances. Resolve them, for they 
never get better when neglected, usually 
get worse. Either you command in your 
classrooms or the pupils do—there is 
no middle ground. Make effective dis- 
ciplinary control your first objective 
this October; without it, your pro- 
fessional efficiency will be seriously 
jeopardized or destroyed. It is the 
beginning 


“number-one” cause of 


teacher failure. 


Statistics in Rollbook 


Keep two statistical items in your 
rollbook: the “M.A.” and “C.A.” for 
each pupil under your charge. To in- 
dividualize your instruction you must 
know the mental age and chronological 
age of each pupil. The “I1.Q.,” of course, 
will do in lieu of the “M. A.” Record 
the “M.A.” and “C.A.” in terms of 
months, not years, as of October, 1948. 
Give your own group test to derive the 
“M. A.” or get the data from the super- 
visor or principal if they are already 
available for your pupils. 

Make these entries in cryptic writing 
if your rollbook is not easily kept away 
from pupil’s eyes. An “I.Q.” of 110 
can be entered as + 10; an “I.Q.” of 90 
as — 10. The “M.A.” could be shown 
in red ink, the “C.A.” in black ink as 
9-11 meaning nine years, eleven months, 
as of October, 1948. You will be 
astonished at the insight these two data 
will give you in dealing with individual 
pupils. : 

Remember, the youngest child in 
your room is usually the brightest 
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child. This fact you will perhaps miss 
unless you study each child’s perform- 
ance under your direction in terms 
of his “M.A.” and “C.A.” Refer to 
these entries occasionally as the term 
progresses. You will discover the 
laggards and dullards and identify the 
diligent and gifted. Without this in- 
formation you are frankly not able to 
do professional teaching: you are 
using “educated guesses” in place of 


objective factual data. 

Lastly, remember the cardinal sip 
of teaching: “to do anything for , 
pupil which the pupil can do for him. 
self.” 

Teachers, will you try out any aspects 
of the above key ideas which are not 
operative in your teaching? And may 
the best of success and satisfaction be 
yours during the school year of 
1948-49. 





West York Hospital Volunteer Group 


Under the able supervision of Allen 
E. Zinn, a teacher in the West York 
Junior-Senior High School, the Junior 
Red Cross unit has completed many 
useful projects. The latest project was 
formation of a Hospital Volunteer 
Group of twenty-eight girls who serve 
three hours a week at the West Side Os- 
teopathic Hospital of York. generally 
from 4 to 7 p. m. 

They eat in the regular dining room 
with the other nurses and get a general 
idea of what the nursing profession re- 
quires. They receive no pay for this 
service. After ten weeks of service, they 


are entitled to a Hospital Volunteer 
cap and uniform. To date, twenty-five 
of the original twenty-eight have 
earned their caps and uniforms. Two 
were absent when the picture was 
taken. 

The York Chapter of the Junior Red 
Cross, under the supervision of Mrs. 
Margaret C. Eisenhart, was directly 
responsible for preliminary arrange: 
ments with the hospital. All of these 
girls are in grades eight and _ nine. 
Sarah Ann Strayer was the organizer 
and general manager of the plan.—A. 
H. Martin, Supervising Principal. 
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Ctgmabig in Grade School 


ttt ALL came about through a citizen- 
, | ship workshop which the teachers in 
my school organized during the 1947- 
48 school term” reports Frank Hair, 
principal of the Stevens school in Car- 
lisle, as he looked around with pride 
at the boys and girls who were going 
to the eleven grade rooms in his school 
building. 

“Every one of my teachers partici- 
pated in this citizenship project and 
are so enthusiastic about the results of 
the year’s work that they have made a 
number of recommendations to ensure 
the continued program of good citizen- 
ship which now exists in the school.” 

From a visit to the various grade 
rooms, we see in action the results of 
projects which have created a fine 
school life for these boys and girls. 


The Fifth Graders Improve Human 
Relations 

“Do I daydream,” “Do I get my as- 
signments in on time,” “Am I con- 
siderate of my classmates,” “Do I al- 
ways want to go ‘first’?” were some of 
the questions which the fifth grade 
pupils discussed in taking a personality 
inventory. After talking about these 
problems, the children decided they 
could improve in various ways. 

The class was given the Colonel 
Bullis Social Acceptability Test.’ Hu- 
man relations stories from Colonel 
Bullis were adapted to the fifth grade 
and read to the class. Then the pupils 
wrote their comments on the story or 
play which they had heard and later 
they discussed these items. At first, 
few children participated; later discus- 
sion brought in 100% participation. 

The class acceptability test resulted 
in visits to homes of some of the chil- 
dren. 

This group also gave the play 
“America of Tomorrow” at a school 
assembly. This presentation was a fea- 
ture of “Brotherhood Week” when the 
importance of the contributions of 
many. peoples and of understanding 
them was stressed. 





1H. Edmund Bullis and Emily E. O’Malley, 
Human Relations in the Classroom, Dela- 
ware State Society for Mental Hygiene, 1308 
Delaware Avenue; Wilmington 19, Delaware 
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Pupils in Fourth Grade Accept 
Responsibility 

“How do you want us to do this?” 
was the inquiry too often in this fourth- 
grade room. Through committee and 
project work the pupils were taught to 
think out their own problems and now 
they do not ask the teacher what to do 
but discuss with her the plans which 
they have thought out for themselves. 
They learned about responsibility 
through having a chance to practice it. 

Among their number was C———— 
who didn’t seem to feel himself a real 
part of the group. The pupils decided 
to find out what interest and abilities 
he had. They discovered that he liked 
to paint, to draw, and to make things 
with his hands. In their units of work 
in social studies and science, they 
planned for contributions which 
C—————-could make. He began to 
feel that he really had a place in the 
work of his class. 


The Third Grade Welcomes Newcomer 

A new boy joined the third-grade 
class this year and was immediately 
made to feel at home. The children 
took turns showing him the way to 
the library, to the principal’s office, 
and to the other rooms in the building. 
He was given an opportunity to tell 
about the school in the district from 
which he came and in return each 
member of the group told his name, 
where he lived, and what he liked to 


play. 





The Second Grade Has a Library 


In a bright corner of the second- 
grade room is a library table where 
books are displayed. A pupil librarian 
has charge of this table for a month 
and it is his duty to keep the table 
neat, attractive, and to put all books 


back in their proper places. These chil- 
dren are learning how to use a library 
and will be able to find their way 
around in either a school or town 
library in the future. 


The Rule in First Grade 

“A place for everything and every- 
thing in its place” is the rule in the 
first grade. Pupils enter at one door 
and use the other for an exit to avoid 
congestion. They hang their coats and 
hats in the cloak room. They keep 
everything off the top of the desk when 
items are not in use. Games and books 
have their place and are returned to 
the box or shelf from which they have 
been taken. First graders also discuss 
rules of safety both in and out of 
school. They learn the “why” of the 
school safety patrol. 


The School Needs a Council 


The need for a student council at the 
Stevens school arose from dissatisfac- 
tion in the attitude of the student body 
toward the school’s functioning safety 
patrol. For many weeks, school patrols 
were reporting acts of “violence” such 
as being snowballed and punched in 
the back. The principal who also 
teaches sixth grade found himself too 
busy interviewing all these “law break- 
ers.” In the sixth grade, from which 
many of the members of safety patrol 
came, there was open discussion on this 
problem. 

The result was the formation of a 
council on which two representatives 
from each room served. Already re- 
spect for school property and for the 
safety patrol and a better school spirit 
on the playground have resulted from 
the activities of the council. 


The Teachers Have Worked Hard! 


From these and many other projects, 
the citizenship training program at 
Stevens school has developed. The 
teachers who worked on it spent a 


2 Mary Hoy and Helen Eyster, First Grade; 
Luella Robertson and Laura Varner, Second 
Grade; Ann Bringman and Helen Kelly, 
Third Grade; Eva Baty and Elizabeth Heber- 
lig, Fourth Grade; Peggy Ellis and David 
Shoap, Fifth Grade 


(Sée Citizenship, page 74) 
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‘DUCATION today holds the key to 
international understanding and 
ultimately to peaceful settlement of 
world problems. As educators we must 
make use of every means at our com- 
mand to fulfill this responsibility. At 
every level, in every subject area 
unique opportunities for favorable in- 
ternational contacts must be exploited. 
Art because it by-passes the barrier 
of language and makes a universal ap- 
peal has a contribution to make to 
education for better world under- 
standing. 
In the spring of 1947 a plan for 
sending to other countries the story of 


American youth vividly told in line and 


color was launched under the joint 
sponsorship of the Eastern Arts As- 
sociation and the American Junior Red 
Cross. Eastern Arts, realizing the im- 
portance of the national scope of the 
project, recently relinquished its re- 
sponsibilities for the exchange to the 
National Art Education Association. 


5,635 from 300 


The first year of the exchange has 
been exciting. Five thousand six hun- 
dred thirty-five paintings were sent to 
American Red Cross Headquarters in 
Washington for shipment abroad. 
These paintings came from 35 states 
from California to Maine and from 
300 schools in 107 towns and cities. 

With something to say and an audi- 
ence guaranteed, American youth re- 
sponded enthusiastically. With com- 
plete lack of inhibitions they pictured 
themselves, their schools, and com- 
munities. The American scene was 
kaleidoscopic: lonely farms, blazing 
steel mills, oil wells, ore boats, fishing 
schooners, long stretches of sandy 
shore, small town shopping centers, 
crowded skyscrapers, the clean-cut cold 
of western mountain peaks, wooded 
hills, and lakes. 

American youth presented a colorful 
record of lively football games, ani- 
mated cheer leaders, sparkling amuse- 
ment parks, midget auto races plastered 
with bill board ads, suntanned Cali- 
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The International Art Exchange 
MARY ADELINE MCKIBBIN 


Senior Supervisor of Art, Pittsburgh and National Chairman, 
International Art Exchange 


fornia bathers, the tense start at a 
horse race, school jitterbugs, hikers 
caught in an Iowa cloudburst. skiers 
on a snowy Massachusetts hill, school 
musicians, and classroom groups. 

The homes of America as seen by 
these young people were not movie 
mansions—Southern cabins, city slums, 
drab Baltimore rows with shining 
stoops, Victorian atrocities, narrow 
framehouses on stilts clinging to Pitts- 
burgh hills, comfortable homey places 
of which one child wrote: “This is me 
sitting on the front porch. The woman 
ringing the bell is soliciting for the 
Community Fund.” 


Fearless Integrity 


Every picture represented a double 
exposure—an objective survey of sur- 
roundings which was superimposed on 
the subjective portrayal of the spirit 
and sensitivity of American youth as 
expressed in the selection of color, 
quality of line, fearless integrity of 
expression. 

Committees evaluate the work not 
for its technical finish but for its sin- 
cerity of expression and subject in- 
terest. The responsibility honestly to 
interpret ourselves makes it imperative 
that committees reject academic design 
problems, dull stereotypes, or chau- 
vinistic flag-waving. 

Work may be in any permanent 
medium. It should be matted 15” by 
20” on white, gray, or tan. Mats may 
be secured from the local Red Cross. 


Contact Junior Red Cross 


The American Junior Red Cross has 
been an active and efficient partner in 
the project. Through its national or- 
ganization it has publicized, packed, 
and shipped the exchange. It has 
generously provided for two screenings 
at Washington by a national art com- 
mittee: Edwin Ziegfeld, president, Na- 
tional Art Education Association; Sara 
Joyner, director of art for Virginia; 
and the writer. 

Schools interested in participating 
in the project should contact the near- 


est local Junior Red Cross for details 
of the procedure. 

It is early to evaluate fully the out- 
comes of the International Art Ex. 
change. Our work has been received 
abroad; but there has not as yet been 
time for return shipments. Continued 
over a five-year period with an average 
shipment abroad of even 3,000 paint- 
ings and a return of one-third as many, 
this exchange of ideas on the teen-age 
level is a tremendous potential force in 
international relations. 

The National Art Education Associa- 
tion and the American Junior Red 
Cross invite your school to have part in 
this thrilling venture in _ intercom. 
munication of world youth in a lan- 
guage meaningful to all. To quote 
Edward A. Richards, director of the 
American Junior Red Cross, “The 
inspiration and information  trans- 
mitted from youth to youth by these 
pictures form the kind of friendly 
greeting from one people to another 
that our world so greatly needs.” 


* * * 


Hope for the Future 


Cooperation in the program for the 
International Art Exchange is only one 
of the many activities sponsored by 
the American Junior Red Cross. 

Since the close of the war, Junior 
Red Cross members have sent $2,106,- 
192 worth of blackboards, paper, 
printing equipment, books, powdered 
milk, cod liver oil, and numerous 
other educational and health supplies 
to ease the problem of attending 
school overseas. A personal touch, 
which might be lost in such large-scale 
bulk shipments, has been supplied 
through $3,336,518 worth of individual 
gift boxes of school and health supplies 
that children buy and pack at school. 

The American Junior Red Cross is 
holding its annual enrolment drive in 
the schools November: 1-15. Through 
the years it has forged an active pro- 
gram for peace. Children are the true 
internationalists, and naturally respond 
to a chance to “do something about it.” 
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Liberalization of Benefits 
of Retirement System 


These Questions and Answers are based upon the proposed new plan for 
changes in'the Pennsylvania School Employes’ Retirement System, as requested 
by the House of Delegates in December, 1947. In no case is it to be assumed 
that the new plan either is in effect at present, or that it can be placed in effect, 
until after it has been approved by the House of Delegates, has been written into 
legislation, passed by the General Assembly, and approved by the Governor. It 
should be understood that there is the possibility of modifications during this time. 


The Questions and Answers are designed to show you how the new plan, as 
formulated by the Committee on Retirement Problems in consultation with many 


other persons, would work if approved in its present form.— 


WitunM A. Doane, Secretary 
Retirement Problems Committee, 
Pennsylvania State Education Association 





Answers to Some of Your Questions About the Proposed 
Plan for Changes in the Retirement System 


1. Will the change to the new plan be 
compulsory for those now in service? 


No. A present member may elect to 
continue contributions at the present 
rate and to receive the lesser benefits 
offered by the existing plan. Those who 
become members, if and when the new 
plan is adopted, will enter under the 
new plan. 


2. When will a present member elect 
to change to the new plan? 


At this time it is not possible to give 
a definite answer to this question. The 
bill will state a definite time. The plan 
must first be approved by the General 
Assembly and the Governor. Then the 
Retirement Board must prepare new 
rates of contribution and _ officially 
adopt them. Finally, the Retirement 
Board must have new rate books pre- 
pared and distributed to the local dis- 
tricts. It has been the hope of the com- 
mittee that all this could be completed 
by September 1, 1949, but at present 
this is merely conjecture. 


3. Will it be advantageous to a pres- 
ent member to elect the new plan? 


Definitely. Compute your own allow- 
ance, according to the various possi- 
bilities, study the provisions of the 
plan, check carefully the comparison 
of benefits under the existing plan and 
the new plan, and finally consider the 
possibility of earlier retirement and 
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the consequent longer period during 
which you may receive an annuity, and 
the committee believes you will agree 
that the new plan is well worth the 
additional cost. 


4. Will the new plan change the basis 
of operation of the Retirement System? 


The new plan will make no change 
in the actuarial reserve basis of the 
Retirement System, according to which 
members, the State, and local school 
districts contribute to reserve accounts 
to provide for retirement allowances 
when they fall due. 


5. Will the new plan affect the ac- 
tuarial soundness of the Retirement 
System? 


No. The proposed changes have 
been prepared in detail by Huggins 
and Company, Actuaries of Philadel- 
phia, to maintain the actuarial sound- 
ness of the Retirement System. 


6. Why will the proposed new plan 
cost more? 


Four main factors enter into the in- 
creased costs of the new plan: 


(1) The shorter time to build reserves 

Retirement at an earlier age, on a 
given annuity, will require the pay- 
ment, within a shorter time, of the 
amounts that provide the annuity. The 
amounts, paid by all parties concerned, 
must, therefore be larger. 





Major Proposals 


1. An increase in the retirement 
benefits from 1/80 basis to 
1/70 for each year of service. 


2. Full benefits upon retirement 
after 35 years of service or 
after attaining age 62. 


3. Withdrawal benefits after 25 
years of service. 


4. A minimum superannuation 
retirement allowance based 
upon $100 per month for 
those retiring with at least 
40 years of service. 


* * * 


The Retirement Committee 
will seek also a cost-of-living 
adjustment for presently retired 
school employes. 











(2) The longer time these reserves 
will be levied upon for annuities 

Because the annuity will be paid for 
a longer time, a larger amount will be 
necessary to produce it. 

These two factors aecount for the 
increased cost on behalf of future mem- 
bers and also the future costs, that is, 
from the effective date of the new plan, 
for present members. : 


(3) The build-up in the reserves as 
they stand at the effective date of 
the new plan 

The reserves that present members 
and the State and local school districts 
have been accumulating for those now 
in the Retirement System were planned 
on the basis of retirement on approxi- 
mately one-half of the final salary, after 

40 years, and for proportionate dis- 

ability allowances. In order that the 

reserves may pay off on the 35-year 
basis, they must be augmented. 


(4) Provision for a minimum super- 
annuation allowance of $100 a 
month after 40 years of service 


7. Who will pay the increased costs? 


The State, local school district, and 
the member are asked to bear a propor- 
tionate share. 


8. What changes in benefit does the 
new plan propose? 


The rate of benefit changes from a 
1/80 to a 1/70 basis. Voluntary re- 
tirement, on half salary after 35 years 
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of service, or at age 62. Voluntary re- 
tirement after 25 years of service with 
a reduced allowance. Minimum Super- 
annuation allowance of $100 a month 
after 40 years of service. 


9. What does the change from 1/80 
to 1/70 basis mean? 


This proposed change affects first 
the computation of the individual’s 
state annuity related to total service, 
so as to increase the amount of the 
benefit. Under the existing plan, the 
state annuity is arrived at by multiply- 
ing the final salary (average salary for 
last 10 years) by the number of years 
of service and dividing the result by 
160: 

final salary x no. of years 


160 
The new plan will change this for- 
mula to: 





final salary x no. of years 


140 


The smaller divisor will obviously 
result in a larger state annuity. The 
increased state annuity for prior serv- 
ice (before 1919) is calculated in like 
manner. 

The member’s annuity will approxi- 
mate the State annuity on a 1/140 
basis for service rendered during mem- 
bership in the Retirement System. If it 
is lower than the State annuity, the 
plan provides a build-up to bring it to 
the level of the State annuity. 





10. What is the significance of the 
proposed change to voluntary retire- 
ment on half final salary after 35 
years, or at age 62? 


At present, voluntary retirement (ex- 
cept for disability) is permissible at 
age 62, and benefits of approximately 
half final salary are received only after 
40 years of service. 


Under the proposed plan, superan- 
nuation retirement may be elected after 
35 years of service, or the individual 
may retire at age 62, whether he has 
served the full 35 years or not. If the 
member has served less than 35 years 
on reaching age 62 and wishes to re- 
tire, he may do so, but the benefit will 
be less than half salary in proportion 
to the number of years of service short 
of thirty-five. For example, a teacher 
who has completed 33 years at age 62 
will receive 33/70 of the final salary, 
rather than 35/70. On the other hand. 
one who continues beyond the required 
35 years will receive a proportionately 
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increased benefit. After 37 years, he 
would receive a 37/70 benefit. This 
new feature provides that the increased 
benefit may be received after a shorter 
period of service. 


11. What is the significance of the 
provision for retirement after 25 years 
with a reduced allowance? 


It is proposed that, after serving for 
25 years, a member who withdraws 
shall receive an immediate annuity, 
based on his own accumulated deduc- 
tions, including interest, and also on 
the State’s contributions to date. 


12. What does the new plan provide, 
on severance, before completing 25 
years? 


As at present, the member who with- 
draws from service before reaching re- 
tirement age (except for disability) 
may withdraw his contributions to the 
Retirement Fund, with interest. Or, he 
may leave this sum with the Retirement 
System to produce an annuity, based 
on this amount only, at the age of vol- 
untary retirement. Because of certain 
provisions of the law concerning re- 
turn to service, it is generally advisable 
for the member to leave at least 20% 
of his accumulated deductions with the 
Retirement System, if there is even the 
slightest probability of returning to 
the school system. 


13. Is it necessary to retain provision 
for retirement at age 62, in addition 
to retirement after 35 years? 


Yes. Thirty-five years of service 
could carry the member beyond age 
62. If the provision for voluntary re- 
tirement at age 62 were not included, 
voluntary retirement with regular su- 
perannuation allowance would not be 
possible until completion of 35 years, 
and it would be necessary for the mem- 
ber to make use of the 25-year provi- 
sion with reduced allowance. 


14. In view of the mandated maxi- 
mum of $2700, or higher, in the 1947 
State salary schedule, is it necessary 
to include provision for a minimum 
superannuation allowance of $100 a 
month, after 40 years of service, in 
the proposed new plan? 

A monthly allowance of $100 
amounts to a yearly allowance of 
$1200. This amount would be one-half 
a final salary. of $2400. When the sal- 
aries, under the 1947 State schedule, 
reach the point at which they average 


$2400 over a ten-year period, the prob. 
lem of the $100 minimum is solved, Ap 
estimate shows that, during the nex 
few years, teachers now receiving the 
lowest scale of salaries in the 1947 
schedule, if eligible to retire, would 
retire with an average salary for the 
last ten years of less than $2400. Ty 
meet the expressed desire of the House 
of Delegates, that all teachers who 
have served 40 years retire on not less 
than $100 a month, the committee has 
included this provision in the new plan. 


15. How will the member pay his 
share? 


A present member will pay his share 
of future costs by new increased rates 
of contribution. Illustrative rates are 
found in the September issue of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


16. How will a member determine 
what his new rate is? 


A present member who elects the 
new plan will use the rate of contribu- 
tion for his age at the time the new 
plan becomes effective. A future mem- 
ber will use the rate of contribution for 
his age at the time he enters the Re- 
tirement System. 


17. Will the rates of contribution be 
different for present and future mem- 
bers? 


One schedule of rates has been pre- 
pared to include both present and fu- 
ture members. 


18. Will the increased rate for a 
present member pay the full cost of 
the increased Employe’s Annuity? 


No. The increased member’s rate 
will cover the greater cost of the Em- 
ploye’s Annuity only for the period of 
future service. The higher rates for 
members do not build up the existing 
reserves to the point at which they can 
produce the larger Employe’s Annuity. 
Under the proposed plan, the State 
and local school district pay this cost. 
This includes service prior to 1919 and 
from 1919 to the effective date of the 
new plan. 


19. How will the State pay its share? 


First, by larger contributions to 
match the larger payments by mem- 
bers after the date when the proposed 
plan becomes effective. Second, as in- 
dicated in the answer to Question No. 
18, by supplementing, where necessary, 
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the member’s reserves accumulated 
before the effective date of the plan. 


20. Will the new plan require large 
immediate appropriations from the 
State or local school district? 


No. The increased costs have been 
spread by the Actuary over a period 
of years, in such a manner as to put 
the new plan into effect with only a 
moderate increase over current appro- 
priations. 


21. Will the new plan provide half 
the final salary upon superannuation 
retirement after 35 years of service? 


Yes. The new plan will produce half 
the final salary (average salary for last 
ten years) on superannuation retire- 
ment after 35 years of service. 


22. Will the term “approximately 
half salary” be necessary in the new 
plan? 

No. By referring to the example in 
No. 34, it will be observed that an ad- 
ditional State Annuity for a present 
member, representing additional pay- 
ments to build up the member’s re- 
serves, brings the Employe’s Annuity 
up to the level of the State Annuity 
and that the three amounts, when to- 
talled, are equal to half the final salary. 

A future member will likewise be 
assured of an allowance of half salary. 
If, as is possible, life annuity rates are 
increased for those who become mem- 
bers after some date in the future, so 
as to reduce the amount of his Em- 
ploye’s Annuity (unless offset by an in- 
crease in rates of contribution by the 
future member), the amount of the Ad- 
ditional State Annuity will be auto- 
matically increased in order to pro- 
vide a superannuation allowance of 
half the final salary after 35 years. 


23. Under the new plan, will the 
minimum age of voluntary retirement 
remain age 62? 

No. A member who started service 
at age 20 will have completed 35 years 
of service at age 55 and will, therefore, 
be eligible for superannuation retire- 
ment at age 55. 


24. Is the age of compulsory retire- 
ment changed under the new plan? 


No. It remains, as at present. 


25. Will a member who has com- 
pleted 35 years at the time the pro- 
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posed plan becomes effective be re- 
quired to make a lump sum payment 
to become eligible for retirement im- 
mediately? 


The new plan contemplates no lump 
sum requirements. This is possible be- 
cause of the provision by which the 
State and local school district con- 
tribute to lift the member’s reserves to 
the point at which they can produce 
the increased allowance. 


26. Is there an additional State An- 
nuity in all cases? 


Study of the example in No. 34 will 
show that the smaller the difference be- 
tween the salaries received during the 
earlier years of service and the final 
salary, the more closely the member’s 
contributions will approach the amount 
needed to match the State Annuity of 
final salary x No. of years of service. 


140 
If the two amounts are equal, then 
there is no need of an additional State 
Annuity, which is the amount by which 
the Employe’s Annuity falls short of 
the State Annuity. In the cases studied 
by members of the committee, the Ad- 
ditional State Annuity varies from zero 


to $148. 





27. How can | estimate the Addition- 
al State Annuity in my own case? 


This calculation is more complicated 
than merely estimating an allowance. 
Turn to Table I in No. 34, and set up 
a similar table for yourself, year by 
year, salary, annual salary deductions, 
number of years each deduction is at 
interest until age of retirement, and 
use a 4% compound interest table to 
find the final amount of each annual 
deduction. Total these amounts up to 
September, 1949, which is the earliest 
date at which the change to the new 
plan is feasible. 

Now, referring to either your local 
salary schedule or to the 1947 State 
salary schedule, set up a table similar 
to Table II, of future salaries, deduc- 
tions, years at interest, and amounts 
to the age of retirement. Total these 
future amounts. 

Next, find your State annuity by 
means of the formula given in No. 9 
for the new plan. 

There are two steps in estimating 
your Employe’s Annuity. First, divide 
the total amount (right hand column, 
Table I), up to June, 1949, by 10.011 


for men, or 11.338 for women, the 
cost of $1 annuity at age 62, under the 
1939 rates. The result is the annuity 
your accumulated deductions up to 
June, 1949, will buy at age 62. Second, 
divide the amount of the projected de- 
ductions, Table II, from July, 1949, to 
age of retirement, by 10.604 for men, 
or 11.923 for women, the cost of $1 
annuity at age 62, under the 1946 
rates. The result is the annuity your 
accumulated deductions from July, 
1949, to age 62 will buy, at age 62. 

Add these two results for your total 
Employe’s annuity. 

Now, in order to estimate your Addi- 
tional State Annuity, under the new 
plan, subtract your Employe’s Annuity 
from your State Annuity. This is the 
amount that the State and local school 
districts are asked to provide, under 
the new plan, to ensure an allowance 
of one-half the final salary, that is, one- 
half the average salary for the ten 
years immediately preceding retire- 
ment. Until the cost of $1 annuity can 
be furnished for ages below 62, an ac- 
curate estimate will be restricted to 
superannuation retirement at age 62. 


28. Is there any simple method of 

calculating the superannuation retire- 

ment allowance under the new plan? 
Use the formula: 


final salary x no. of years of service. 
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This includes the State Annuity, the 
Further State Annuity for prior serv- 
ice, if any, the Additional State An- 
nuity, if any, and the Employe’s An- 
nuity. The result will be accurate, pro- 
vided the final salary (average for the 
last ten years before retirement) and 
the number of years of service are com- 
puted accurately, with the added pro- 
viso that the Employe’s Annuity be not 
greater than the State Annuity. If the 
Employe’s Annuity is greater than the 
State Annuity, which happens in some 
cases, the amount developed by the 
formula is slightly lower than the ac- 
tual allowance. 


29. How is the amount of the re- 
duced allowance computed? 


If after 35 years of service the mem- 
ber is age 62, calculate the retirement 
allowance based upon final salary and 
years of service. Then calculate the 
equivalent reduced annuity, effective 
immediately, as follows: 
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Age : Approximate 


at Percentage of 
Retirement Full. Amount 

45 27% 

46 28 

47 30 

48 33 

49 35 

50 38 

51 40 

52 43 

53 47 

54 51 

55 55 

56 59 

57 64 

58 70 

59 76 

60 83 

61 91 

62 100 


30. How would the amounts of the 
superannuation retirement allowance 
compare (1) after 35 years, (2) at age 
62, (3) after 25 years? 


For purposes of comparison, con- 
sider the case of the teacher cited in 
No. 34, who began service at age 20 


and had a salary of $2700 for the ten 
years preceding retirement. 


Superannuation Retirement Allowance 
After 35 years (age 54) At age 62 
$2700 x 35=$1350 $2700 x 43—$1658.56 

70 70 
Reduced Allowance 
After 25 years 
(age 45) 
$2700 x 25--$964.28 
70 
Equivalent reduced 
effective at age 45—= 
approximately 27% of $964.28 
=$260.36 


annuity, 


31. What would the superannuation 
allowance of the same teacher be 
under the existing plan? 
$2700 x 43—= 
80 
—$1451.25 at age 62. Under the exist- 
ing plan, superannuation is not per- 
mitted after 25 years of service, nor 
after 35 years, if under age 62. 


“Approximately” 





32. How will the percentages and 
amounts of a member's contributions 
under the proposed plan compare with 
those under the existing plan? 


Consider the case of a woman 
teacher who began school service at 
age 20. Under the existing plan her 
rate of contribution is therefore 3.74. 
Suppose the teacher is 45 at the time 
she elects the new plan. Her new rate 
of contribution will therefore be 6.11. 
Again suppose that her salary during 
her last year under the existing plan 
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and during the first year under the 
new plan is $2700. 
Existing Plan 


Yearly Salary Monthly Salary 


Deduction Deduction 
(10 mos.) 
$100.98 $10.10 


Proposed Plan 


Yearly Salary Monthly Salary 


Deduction Deduction 
(10 mos.) 
$164.97 $16.50 


33. “Will I live long enough to get 
back what | paid in?” 


According to standard tables used 
by life insurance companies a woman, 
who retires at age 62, has an average 
life expectancy of almost 20 years— 
19.6 to be exact, while a man who con- 
templates retirement at age 62 may 
anticipate an average of 16.25 years. 

At age 65, women have an average 
life expectancy of 14.25 years and men 
an average of 12.5 years to. go. 

In June, 1947, there were 7646 re- 
tired school employes and beneficiar- 
ies, in Pennsylvania, receiving annui- 
ties from the Retirement System. 

An estimate of the distribution of 
these annuitants, by ages, can be 
gained from the most recent report of 
the Retirement Board to give such 
statistics, which lists the number of 
persons on the superannuation retire- 
ment rolls by ages, from 62 to 94. Con- 
sidering the ages by groups through- 
out which the number of annuitants at 
any given age is fairly uniform, we 
find, in the age group 62-67, 23.7% 
of the total on superannuation retire- 
ment; in the group 68-72, 34.5% of 


the total; in the group 73-78, 28.4% 
of the total; in the group 79-85, 11.9% 
of the total; in the group 86-90, 1.24% 
of the total; in the group 91-94, 0.24% 
of the total (10 annuitants). 

It is hardly valid to regard these 
percentages as fixed, but if we consider 
them as indicating a trend, we might 
safely draw the conclusion that teach. 
ers as a group, in Pennsylvania, have a 
somewhat greater life expectancy than 
the average for the nation as a whole. 
It is easier to understand the actuary’s 
plaint that “teachers are living longer 
than was anticipated.” 

Now, to come down to cases, you 
have contributed to the Retirement 
Fund for a number of years. You are 
asked to increase your annual contribu- 
tion under the proposed new plan. 
What are your chances of getting back 
what you have contributed? 

Take the case of the teacher, a man, 
cited in No. 34, under the new 
plan. At age 62, he will have contrib- 
uted a sum which, with interest, 
amounts to $7,375.69. Under the new 
plan, his retirement allowance, at age 
62, amounts to $1,658.56. At this rate 
he will recover his payments, with 
interest, in 4.4 years. His average life 
expectancy of 16.25 years, at 62, leaves 
a wide margin for individual varia- 
tions. Again, the average life expect- 
ancy of teachers as a group is slightly 
higher than the general average, which 
adds to this already comfortable mar- 
gin to ensure recovery of payments 
to the Retirement System. Your 
chances look good! 


34. Example of computation of retirement allowance 


Male: Age 20 at time of entry 


(1) Retirement Allowance—FExisting Plan at Age 62 
Male: 1/80 basis; 43 yrs. to age 62: old rate, age 20, 3.33: 1939 life 
annuity rate: salary based on 1947 State schedule, without degree: final 


salary $2700. 
Employe’s annuity = 


State annuity = $2700x 43 = 
160 

Total allowance = 

Half salary = $2700 + 2 = 


$2372.15 + 3226.59 = $5598.74 = $559.26 
10.011 

725.62 

$1284.88 

$1350.00 


(2) Retirement Allowance—New Plan at Age 62 
Male: 1/70 basis: 43 yrs. service to age 62: old rate, male age 20, 3.33, for 
deductions up to June, 1949; new rate, 5.17, for male age 40 at time of 
changeover, from 1949 on: 1939 life annuity rate for age 62, 10.001, for 
deductions accumulated up June, 1949; 1946 life annuity rate for age 62. 
10.604, for deductions accumulated after 1949: salary based on 1947 State 
schedule, without degree: final salary $2700. 
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Employe’s annuity— 


up to June, 1949— 2372.15 + 10.011 = $236.95 
from Sept. 1949 on—5003.54 + 10.604 — 471.85 
$708.80 

Siate annuity—2700 x 43 = 829.28 


140 
Additional State annuity to bring 
employe’s annuity to level of State 


SUM Gas esike ho os von pean atin dees eee $829.28 —708.80—120.48 

T ObsE AMANO <i cnins iin a aury vio nari gas mae one ees $1658.56 

Fa IE scien cin opidtiv aie s ade oh ss kes ohn ee $1350.00 
SUMMARY 

Increase in contributions .......... $7375.69—5598.74 = $1776.95 

reseed Th GUMMY. os oe ce cen ew ncace 1658.56—1234.88—= 373.68 


Per cent increase in annuity—29.0% 
At 1946 life annuity rate $1776.95 will buy, at age 62, an annuity of — 
$1776.95 — 10.604 = 167.57 


State and local district buy the difference...... $373.68—167.57 == $206.11 
To buy annuity of $206.11 at 1946 price, age 62, State and 
local district will pay $206.11 x 10.604 = $2185.59 


TABLE I 
MATERIAL FOR COMPUTATION OF RETIREMENT ALLOWANCE 
SALARY DEDUCTIONS FROM TIME OF ENTRY TO JUNE 30, 1949 
MALE: AGE AT ENTRY—20; RATE—3.33 














Years At Amount @ 4% 
Age Year Salary Deduction Interest Compd. Annually 
20 1929-30 $800 $26.64 42 $138.30 
1930-31 26.64 41 132.97 
1931-32 26.64 40 127.86 
1932-33 26.64 39 122.95 
1933-34 26.64 38 118.21 
5 1934-35 800 26.64 37 113.66 
1935-36 26.64 36 109.30 
1936-37 26.64 35 105.10 
1937-38 26.64 34 101.06 
1938-39 26.64 3 97.17 
30 1939-40 800 26.64 32 93.83 
1940-41 26.64 31 89.84 
1941-42 1000 33.30 30 107.98 
1942-43 33.30 29 103.83 
1943-44 1200 39.96 28 119.80 
35 1944-45 1200 39.96 7 115.20 
1945-46 1400 46.62 26 129.23 
1946-47 1500 49.95 25 133.13 
1947-48 1950 54.94 24 140.80 
1948-49 2100 69.93 23 172.33 
Total accumulated deductions, 1929-1949 $2372.15 


(20 yrs.) 
TABLE II 
MATERIAL FOR COMPUTATION OF RETIREMENT ALLOWANCE 
PROJECTED SALARY DEDUCTIONS FROM 1949 TO AGE SIXTY-TWO 
MALE: AGE AT ENTRY—20; OLD RATE, 3.33: AGE AT TIME OF 
CHANGE TO NEW PLAN, 40; NEW RATE, 5.17 
FINAL SALARY $2700 BASED ON 1947 STATE SCHEDULE 
Amt. @ 4% Compd. 


Age Year Salary Deduction Yrs. at’. Ent. Annually 
Old Rate New Rate 

3.33 5.17 3.33 5.17 

40 1949-50 $2250 $74.93 $116.33 22 $117.55 $275.64 
1950-51 2400 79.92 124.08 21 182.09 282.70 

1951-52 2550 84.92 131.84 20 186.07 288.83 

1952-53 2700 89.91 139.59 19 189.40 294.04 

1953-54 2700 89.91 139.59 18 182.12 282.73 





(Table concluded on page 72) 
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Freedom-the Theme 
of Education Week 


AGNES SAMUELSON, Assistant Editor,. 
Journal of the NEA 


The overall emphasis of American 
Education Week this year is upon the- 
role of education in Strengthening the 
Foundations of Freedom. The daily 
topics gear into this theme by pointing. 
up critical areas in which speedy ad- 
vances must be made if schools and 
colleges are to be equipped in terms- 
of the size of their tasks. The dates for- 
the observance are November 7-13. 

American Education Week is dis-- 
tinguished by two types of activities: 
school visitation and educational in- 
terpretation. The one brings the people 
to the schools; the other brings the- 
schools to the people. Over ten million: 
people visit the schools during the ob-- 
servance. Millions of others are- 
reached through radio, press, exhibits, 
movies, meetings, and other ways.. 
American Education Week has come- 
to be the outstanding period of the- 
school year for highlighting education: 
and arousing citizen interest in im-- 
provement programs. 

Time is an important factor in the 
success of an undertaking of the scope- 
and significance of American Educa-- 
tion Week. Organization, planning, 
publicity, promotion, and cooperation 
bring larger effort and greater results.. 
For a complete list of the special helps- 
which have been prepared to help 
planning groups develop their pro- 
grams and enliven their projects write 
direct to the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Teachers and the 1950 Census 


Nn April, 1950, the Census Bureau will 
hae the census of population and 
agriculture. This record of the nation’s 
population and farms is basic to the 
policies of business, agriculture, and 
government. It is also the base on 
which is determined each State’s rep- 
resentation in Congress. 


It is essential that this census be as 
accurate and as complete as possible. 
The task will be particularly difficult 
this time because of the increased mo- 
bility of the population. 

The accuracy and completeness of 
coverage can be improved if the census 
information can be collected by a pro- 
fessional group. Under the traditional 
system of building up the large tem- 
porary staff which is needed—123,000 
enumerators were hired in 1940, for in- 
stance—it is always difficult to get a 
staff of the proper competence. The 
period available for selecting and 
training the enumerators, and for tak- 
ing the census, is so short that the 
staff inevitably includes considerable 
numbers of people who have trouble 
in using maps and in understanding 
and following written instructions. 

If present economic conditions pre- 
vail in 1950, it will be more than or- 
dinarily difficult to recruit a staff at 
that time. In the 1945 Census of Agri- 
culture, for example, a similar diff- 
culty was found; and the result was 
delay in completing the census, exces- 





(Continued from page 71) 





sive turnover of personnel, greater ex- 
pense, and poorer quality of work. 

The Census Bureau believes that 
these problems could be overcome and 
much better results obtained if the na- 
tion’s school teachers would participate 
in the taking of the census. 

As a group, the teachers are well 
qualified to do the job. They have the 
professional training and competence 
which is called for. They are widely 
distributed over the nation, and their 
interest in public service is universally 
recognized. 

If some 600,000 teachers would be 
willing to participate, the work would 
require about a week of full-time serv- 
ice, plus some additional time for in- 
struction, follow-up, and verification. 
The teachers would, of course, be paid 
at the usual rates paid to enumerators 
for this work. 


If the plan should be adopted it 
would be necessary for State and local 


school authorities to permit the ad- — 


justment of school calendars for 1949- 
50 so as to allow a week of free time 
between April 1 and April 15, 1950. 


The Census Bureau has had prelim- 
inary discussions with school officials 
and with leaders of the various asso- 
ciations of teachers and school ad- 
ministrators, to determine the feasi- 
bility of teacher participation in this 
work. The proposed plan is now being 
placed before State and local school 





TABLE II (concluded) 


Amt. @ 4% Compd. 














Age Year Salary Deduction ¥y7s:; at 29nti Annually 
Old Rate New Rate 
3.33 5.17 3.33 547 
15 1954-55 2700 89.91 139.59 17 175.11 271.87 
1955-56 2700 89.91 139.59 16 168.38 261.41 
1956-57 2700 89.91 139.59 15 165.67 251.36 
1957-58 2700 89.91 139.59 14 155.67 241.69 
1958-59 2700 89.91 139.59 13 149.69 232.40 
50 1959-60 2700 89.91 139.59 12 143.94 223.47 
1960-61 2700 89.91 139.59 11 138.40 214.87 
1961-62 2700 89.91 139.59 10 133.08 206.61 
1962-63 2700 89.91 139.59 9 127.96 198.67 
1963-64 2700 89.91 139.59 8 123.04 191.03 
55 1964-65 2700 89.91 139.59 i 118.31 183.68 
1965-66 2700 89.91 139.59 6 113.76 176.62 
1966-67 2700 89.91 139.59 5 109.38 169.97 
1967-68 2700 89.91 139.59 4 105.18 163.29 
1968-69 2700 89.91 139.59 2 101.13 157.01 
60 1969-70 2700 89.91 139.59 2 97.24 150.97 
1970-71 2700 89.91 139.59 1 93.51 145.19 
62 1971-72 2700 89.91 139.59 0 89.91 139.59 
(23 yrs.) 
Total projected accumulated deductions, 1949-1972—$3226.59/$5003.54 
Increase in deductions under new plan.......... $5003.54—3226.59==$1776.95 
(43 yrs.) 
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groups, and discussions will be cop. 
tinued on as extensive a basis as pos. 
sible. No attempt will be made to 
reach a decision until there has beep 
full study and discussion of the project 
by teachers, school administrators, and 
boards of education. It is hoped that 
within two or three months we shall 
have enough information to provide 
the basis for a reasonably good judg. 
ment concerning the extent, if any, to 
which this plan may be feasible for 
adoption. 

Through many years the teachers of 
America have built an enviable record 
for public service. I am hopeful that it 
may be possible to work out a way by 
which their great abilities may be 
made available and used in the highly 
important task of taking the 1950 cen. 
sus.—Statement by CHARLES SAwyer, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


Reading Schools’ 
Bicentennial Parade 


More than 16,000 boys and girls of 
the Reading schools, aided by colorful 
bands from the county _ schools, 
marched with precision and _ orderli- 
ness on May 10 as the first event of 
the city’s 200th birthday celebration. 

Citizens of Reading showed their 
appreciation for the efforts of the 
youngsters by turning out in full force. 
At least 50,000 persons lined the route 
to clap and cheer for the schools of 
their choice. The superintendent of the 
city’s schools, Thomas H. Ford, and 
the county superintendent, Newton W. 
Geiss, marched at the head of the 
parade. 


The parade paid tribute to the great 
patriots who are a part of the history 
of Reading and Berks County. 





Reprint on Request 


Reprints of “Elementary School 
Self-Evaluation,” April, PSJ, pages 
301-305, are available upon request 
from the Division of Elementary Edu- 
cation, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg. 

The use of this reprint by faculty 
groups will be an interesting and fruit- 
ful activity which will expedite the use 
of Bulletin 233-B. This is the new Penn- 
sylvania State Course of Study which 
will be available probably in January 
or February of this school year. 
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Bducational Interests 


It Has Been Done! 


Have you ever wondered if the ef- 
forts you set forth in your education 
association are worth while? Let us 
examine the record of some of the 
early years of your association. 

A small group of educators, num- 
bering 24 in all, met at Harrisburg in 
December, 1852, and decided that they, 
through cooperation, could improve 
the interests of education. 

Thomas Henry Burrowes of Lan- 
caster had published the first issue of 
the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
and he was elected President of this 
group which chose to be called The 
State Teachers Association. 


Growth in membership was quite 
slow and for the first twenty years 
ranged between one and two hundred. 
Even after nearly fifty years of opera- 
tion in 1899, when the struggling but 
persistent organization met at Gettys- 
burg, there were only 258 members, 
but at the turn of the century there 
were definite signs of growth. At the 
Williamsport meeting of 1900, a mem- 
bership of 1,012 was reported. Another 
12 vears passed without a very large 
increase, but at the Harrisburg meet- 
ing in December, 1912, there were 
6,121 members on the roll and the 
following December, 1913, at the Pitts- 
burgh meeting the roll had grown to 
10,664. From this point on there was 
no sign of faltering, only increase 
year by year. 

The year 1920 was outstanding, for 
at the December convention of that 
year, held at Harrisburg, the present 
Constitution was adopted, and the 
name of the organization changed to 
the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation. It was decided to employ a 
full-time executive secretary, and 
James Herbert Kelley was elected to 
fill the position. An office was estab- 
lished on South Market Square in Har- 
risburg. 

The remarkable fact is that during 
these struggling years of growth many 
milestones in educational legislation 
were established in our State. 
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In 1854 the minimum school term of 
four months was established, the au- 
thority to appoint a general deputy to 
the State Superintendent was enacted, 
and county supervisors of schools pro- 
vided for. 

In 1857, provision was made for the 
establishment of State aided Normal 
Schools. 

In 1864 district 
were established. 

The Act of 1867 raised requirements 
for teacher’s certification, provided 
for the election of city and borough su- 
perintendents in cities and boroughs of 
10,000 or more, and the teacher insti- 
tute was made an obligation with aid 
from county treasuries. 

The Constitution of 1873 made defi- 
nite provisions for the education of all 
children, prohibited State aid to sec- 
tarian schools, and gave women equal 
rights under the school laws. 

Free textbooks were made compul- 


school libraries 





Suggested Program of 
Action for Local Branches 
During October 


1. Conclude membership cam- 
paign 

2. Elect delegates and alter- 
nates to the Convention Dis- 
trict and PSEA House of 
Delegates 

3. Publicize district convention 
and urge attendance of mem- 


bership 

4. Plan American Education 
Week observance November 
7-13 

5. Urge all teachers to vote 
November 2 


6. Plan for attendance of offi- 
cers at Local Leaders’ Fall 
Conferences 


7. Plan meetings 
a. Local Branch meeting 
b. Social meeting or Hallow- 
e’en party 











sory instead of optional in 1893. Also 
the first compulsory attendance law 
was enacted and provisions made for 
the establishment of high schools in 
every district of the State, and the 
school districts were empowered to 
form joint high schools. 

The Act of 1901 provided for 
township high schools and transporta- 
tion of pupils to these central schools. 

The Act of 1903 established the 
minimum salary of teachers at $35 per 
month, and in 1907 the second mini- 
mum salary was established at $40 
per month. 

1911 saw the adoption of School 
Code and provision for the purchase of 
Normal schools by the State. 

In 1913 vocational education was 
defined and provision made for the 
establishment and regulation of voca- 
tional schools with State aid for them. 

In 1917 the School Employes’ Re- 
tirement Act was passed, the third 
minimum salary law set $45 per month, 
and an institution for the blind was 
provided. 

In 1919 the Woodruff Salary Act es- 
tablished the minimum salary at $60 
per month and provided for percentage 
increases over salaries paid for the 
school year 1918-19. State aid for 
transportation of pupils was provided 
and the State Council of Education 
was established. 

The early leaders of our organiza- 
tion made real progress in spite of 
their slow growth in membership. How 
pleased they would have been with the 
present PSEA and its 52,577 members, 
plus the many advantages and accom- 
plishments enjoyed today. 

What I should like to say in conclu- 
sion has been said so perfectly by 
Edgar A. Guest in his poem, “It 
Couldn’t Be Done.” 


There are thousands to tell you it can- 
not be done, 
There are thousands to prophesy 
failure; 
There are thousands to point out to 
you one by one 
The dangers that wait to assail you. 
But just buckle in with a bite and a 
grin, 
Just take off your coat and go to it; 
Just start to sing as you tackle the 
thing 
That “cannot be done,” and you'll 
do it. 


—N. EuGENE SHOEMAKER, 
President, PSEA, Red Lion 
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Secondary Principals 
Announce Program 


The thirteenth Annual Secondary 
Education Conference sponsored by the 
Pennsylvania Branch of the National 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals is scheduled for Monday and 
Tuesday, October 25 and 26, at Har- 
risburg. 

The program will include three gen- 
eral sessions in the Forum of the Edu- 
cation Building and a banquet sched- 
uled for Monday evening in the Penn- 
Harris Hotel. 

The first general session on Monday 
afternoon will begin at two o’clock 
with E. A. Glatfelter, principal, York 
Senior High School, presiding. High- 
lighting the opening session will be 
a report on “The Activities of the As- 
sociation during 1948” by G. Baker 
Thompson, president, and a symposium 
on “Legislative Needs in Education” 
with Paul L. Cressman, director, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, as 
chairman. 

Participating in the symposium will 
be: Paul E. Elicker, executive secre- 
tary of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals; Frederick 
L. Pond, curriculum consultant, De- 
partment of Public Instruction; Paul 
S. Christman, chairman, Legislative 
Committee, PSEA; Charles H. Boehm, 
superintendent of schools, Bucks 
County; M. R. Trabue, dean, Pennsyl- 
vania State College; P. O. Van Ness, 
executive secretary, Pennsylvania State 
School Directors Association; and H. 
Frank Hare, superintendent of schools, 
Phoenixville. 

The dinner meeting is scheduled for 
6:15, Monday evening, in the Ballroom 
of the Penn-Harris Hotel with D. V. 
Skala, principal, Lawrence Park High 
School, presiding. The program will 
include greetings from the Department 
of Public Instruction by Francis B. 
Haas, Superintendent; the PSEA by 
Harvey E. Gayman, Executive Secre- 
tary, and N. Eugene Shoemaker, Pres- 
ident; and the NEA by Mabel Stude- 
baker, President. Don Rose, feature 
writer, Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 
and a popular after dinner speaker, will 
deliver the main address. 

The second general session sched- 
uled for Tuesday morning will feature 
Paul Wueller, associate director, on 
“The Joint State Government Commis- 
sion at Work” and William A. Yeager, 
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G. BAKER THOMPSON 


professor of education, University of 
Pittsburgh, on “Next Steps in the Ad- 
ministration of Secondary Schools.” 
J. H. Super, principal, James M. 
Coughlin High School, Wilkes-Barre, 
will be the presiding officer. A business 
meeting will close the second session. 
The final general session is scheduled 
for Tuesday afternoon with John An- 
derson, superintendent of schools, But- 
ler, serving as presiding officer. The 
program will include two addresses: 
James Creese, president, Drexel Insti- 
tute of Technology, on “Liberal Edu- 
cation Revised by Technology,” and 
Pat Malin, professor of economics, 
Swarthmore College; on “War or 
Peace—Some Economic Factors.” 


AMERICAN ART WEEK 


November 1-7 

Schools, colleges, art clubs, religious, 
educational, and cultural organiza- 
tions, as well as service clubs and in- 
dustrial firms all over Pennsylvania 
will join in celebrating and _partici- 
pating in American Art Week during 
November 1-7. 

For over 20 years during the first 
week in November the attention of mil- 
lions of people has been directed to 
the worth and importance of artists, 
their productions, and their influence 
in our American way of life. 


Elementary and secondary schools, 
colleges, manufacturers and merchan- 
dizing establishments are already 
planning to hold special exhibitions of 
their art production. 


“Programs, assemblies, and displays 
of many kinds and variations are ap- 
propriate and very useful during this 
occasion,” according to Geo. T. Miller, 
chief, art education, Department of 
Public Instruction. 


National Conference 
Teachers of English 


One hundred outstanding leaders in 
the field of the language arts will par. 
ticipate in the program of the Na. 
tional Council of Teachers of English 
when it meets at the Stevens Hotel in 
Chicago, November 25-27. The con. 
vention, with the theme “English for 
Maturity,” will cover the interests of 
elementary, high school, and college 
teachers in the fields of reading, listen. 
ing, speaking, and writing. Curriculum 
revision, supervision, audio-visual in- 
struments, radio, and journalism will 
be subjects for discussion in other sec- 
tional meetings. A feature of the pro- 
gram will be exhibition of the newest 
instructional materials. 

Among the literary headliners al- 
ready announced for the annual dinner 
and the closing luncheon on Saturday 
are Pulitzer Fiction Prize winner 
James S. Michener; Karl Shapiro, 
leading young poet; and Alan Lomax, 
the chief ballad collector in America. 


—_ 
iJ 


(Citizenship—From page 65) 
great deal of time in reading pertinent 
literature and in studying their pupils 
and their problems. They planned to 
integrate citizenship in the teaching of 
each of their classroom subjects. 

The teachers are sure they can work 
better if they hold meetings again this 
school year. They feel they should pro- 
vide for many types of child expres- 
sion such as paints, clay, dances, orig- 
inal poems, stories, music, conversa- 
tion, construction activities. and 
dramatizations. They want better com- 
munity relations by more frequent 
visits from parents to the school and 
by teachers in the homes. They would 
like also to visit schools in neighbor- 
ing towns and states; and they would 
like certain freedom in altering sched- 
ules or programs of activities to carry 
through ideas which they believe will 
result in the optimum growth of the 
child. 

These and many other items are to 
be found in the report of this citizen- 
ship workshop by the faculty of the 
Stevens school of. Carlisle which is 
paying handsome dividends during this 
school year. 
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Pennsylvania Deans to 
Meet November 5-6 


Meeting at the Penn-Harris Hotel, in 
Harrisburg, on November 5 and 6 will 
be members of the Pennsylvania As- 
sociation of Deans of Women for their 
annual convention. A two day pro- 
gram, including speakers and group 
discussions, has been arranged to cen- 
ter around The Report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion. 

Scheduled to address the group at 
the banquet on Friday night is Judge 
Dorothy Kenyon of New York City, 
while Francis J. Brown, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Commission, will give the 
opening address Friday morning at 11 
a.m. 


Discussion Topics 


Topics for group discussions to be 
considered on Friday afternoon are 
listed as follows: 

1. “Equal opportunity for educa- 
tion does not mean equal or identical 
education for all individuals.” 

2. “Present qualitative inadequacies 
need appraisal equally as much as do 
those of quantitative character.” 

3. Who, according to experience 
with intelligence tests and other meas- 
ures, is the “qualified person?” 

4. What changes in and implemen- 
tation of present educational curricula 
and programs are necessary to achieve 
democracy in every phase of living, the 
intelligent solution of social problems, 
and administration of public affairs 
and international understanding? 

5. “The time has come to expand 
considerably our program of adult edu- 
cation.” 

6. How shall the expansion of edu- 
cational opportunities be financed? 


Business Meeting 


At the Saturday morning session the 
annual business meeting will be held 
with M. Elizabeth McCord, president 
of P.A.D.W., presiding. Following this 
meeting report summaries will be pre- 
sented by chairmen of the various dis- 
cussion groups. The Saturday lunch- 
eon, for which the speaker has not been 
scheduled to date, will close:the con- 
vention. 

The association invites into member- 
ship and to attend the convention all 
women who are officially appointed to 
perform the duties of deans, counse- 
lors, or advisers in institutions of sec- 
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Dorothy Kenyon 


ondary and higher education, their as- 
sistants and associates, students pre- 
paring for similar work and those do- 
ing counseling or advising in organiza- 
tions or agencies dealing with the edu- 
cation of young people. 

More detailed information on mem- 
bership in P.A.D.W. will be furnished 
by contacting Ruth Nailor, chairman 
of the Membership Committee, Doyles- 
town High School, Doylestown. 


“The Minton Corner 


Pepsi-Cola Scholarships 

For the fifth consecutive year, boys 
and girls from Pennsylvania’s 1,204 
secondary schools will be given an op- 
portunity to take part in the 1949 
Pepsi-Cola scholarship program and 
try for the 119 Four-Year College 
Scholarships and 600 College Entrance 
Prizes, totaling $350,000, which will 
be awarded to seniors throughout the 
country who show marked promise of 
leadership. 

The 1949 selection will begin this 
month when elections are held among 
high school senior classes all over the 
country to choose candidates for the 
preliminary examination which the 
contestants must take. The finalists 
chosen on the basis of the first test will 
be announced in December, and they 
will take a final test in January. From 
the scores made on this second ex- 
amination, the winners will be selected 
and their names announced in March. 

Any high school senior who wants to 
try for one of these awards can see his 
or her principal who has been sent 


Dental Demonstration 
Prosram 


The efficiency of the relatively new 
procedure of so-called topical applica- 
tion of sodium fluoride to the teeth as 
a preventative against dental decay 
will be demonstrated in Pennsylvania 
schools this fall. This demonstration is 
made possible through provision in 
HR6355 for $1,000,000 to enable U. S. 
Public Health Service to work in co- 
operation with the states in promoting 
the procedure as a permanent part of 
each community’s school program. 

The demonstration unit for Pennsyl- 
vania is to consist of a dentist, two 
dental hygienists, and a clerk. It will 
be under the supervision of the State 
Department of Health, Bureau of Dental 
Health. The itinerary for the unit has 
been worked out by the Division of 
Health and Physical Education and the 
nursing consultant of the Department 
of Public Instruction. 





complete information about the pro- 
gram. 


$1,000 for Essay 

During the 1948-49 school year a 
$1,000 cash prize will be won by some 
high school student in the United 
States for writing the best essay, not 
exceeding 1,000 words, on the subject 
of “My Part in America’s Future.” The 
contest is sponsored by the Ladies 
Auxiliary to the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States. 

A folder containing complete in- 
formation in reference to the rules and 
regulations of this contest may be ob- 
tained from the Essay Contest Chair- 
man of local units of the Ladies Aux- 
iliary, or by writing to National Head- 
quarters, Ladies Auxiliary, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the U.S., 406 West 
34th Street, Kansas City 2, Mo. 


IPI Essay Contest 

For the thirteenth consecutive year, 
International Printing Ink will spon- 
sor the annual IPI Essay Contest in 
cooperation with the National Graphic 
Arts Education Association. This 
year’s subject will be “Printing and 
Free Government.” 

Junior and senior high schools 
throughout the country will be sent a 
printed announcement of the contest. 
The aim of this contest is to stimulate 
student interest in the graphic arts and 
in related fields. 











Hiram G. Minnich 


After completing 46 consecutive 
years of service in the schools of War- 
wick Township, Lancaster County, 
Hiram G. Minnich retired from the 
teaching profession at the end of the 
1947-48 school term. At a banquet in 
his honor, Mr. Minnich said he ex- 
pects to take James Whitcomb Riley’s 
advice by semi-retiring at his country 
home near Lititz. As a hobby, he en- 
joys growing vegetables, fruits, and 
berries. 


Charles E. Wertman 

Charles E. Wertman, superintendent 
of the Sugarcreek Township schools, 
retired June 30 after forty-seven years 
serving in the public schools of Ve- 
nango County. All except the first two 
of these years were served in this 
school district as teacher, principal, 
supervising principal, and superinten- 
dent. 

To attest their esteem of a man so 
worthy of recognition, the people of 
Sugarcreek Township have honored 
Mr. Wertman on numerous occasions. 
On April 16, the school board enter- 
tained Mr. and Mrs. Wertman at a 
dinner. On May 8, the present and 
many former teachers of Sugarcreek 
Township feted them with a banquet. 
The various civic groups of the Town- 
ship cooperated in holding an open 
house and testimonial program on May 
14, 1948. The student body of Rocky 
Grove High School honored Mr. Wert- 
man at an assembly program built 
around the theme of his literary and 
musical loves. 

On their fiftieth anniversary, May 
28, the Alumni of Rocky Grove High 
School held their banquet in honor of 
Mr. Wertman. Gifts. were presented 
him on each occasion. 
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HONOR TO THOSHw 


Edna Poole 

Congratulations and best wishes for 
her years of retirement were extended 
to Edna Poole, teacher in schools of 
Southwest Greensburg for 28 years, 
upon her retirement from the teaching 
profession in the spring. Miss Poole 
had served the schools of Pennsylvania 
for 45 years. 





Donna Goodrich 


From Millcreek Township, Erie 
County, comes the announcement that 
Donna Goodrich, who completed 47 
years of teaching, retired at the close 
of the 1947-48 school term. All except 
nine of these years were taught in the 
schools of Pennsylvania. Miss Good- 
rich was the recipient of gifts from the 
Millcreek Teachers’ Association and 
the school board at the annual spring 
meeting of the teachers’ association. 


Mrs. Walter C. Frankfort 
Mrs. Walter C. Frankfort, the former 


Emma N. Hassler, has retired from the 
teaching profession after thirty-one 
years of service in the public schools 
of Lancaster County. The last twenty- 
three years have been spent as teacher 
of Hinkletown primary school, Earl 
Township. 

She was honored by the staff of 
teachers and board of directors at a 
surprise dinner at which time she was 
presented with several gifts. She also 
was the recipient of numerous gifts at 
the end of the past term when many 
of her former pupils visited her. 


H. Galen Rinier 


A unique program with the theme 
“Flying Down Memory Lane” honored 
the retirement of the custodian of 
buildings and friend of the children of 
Darby schools in May. H. Galen Rinier 
was the guest of the Darby Teachers’ 
Association at a dinner. 

In paying tribute to Mr. Rinier, the 
high school newspaper, The Crier, 
spoke of his service as follows: 

“An excellent mechanic, he became 
famous as a fixer of all types of equip. 
ment from toys to sewing machines 
and later, band instruments and ath. 
letic equipment. He had a shoemaker’s 
last in the furnace room to repair the 
cleats on football shoes. He devised 
weird gadgets and sound effects for 
school plays and arranged night prac- 
tices and pulled the curtain for many 
stage productions. 

“Mr. Rinier not only helped the 
pupils while in school, but as truant 
officer he helped get them to school. 
He has aided four superintendents, 
eight principals and countless teachers 
by smoothing their troubled roads.” 





Adam Ulshafer 
Adam Ulshafer, identified with the 
educational system in Bradford for 
more than 30 years. was the guest of 
honor at a reception in Bradford Jun- 


ior High School on the occasion of his 


retirement. During the first 22 years 
of his 53 years as a school master, he 
held a variety of positions from teach- 
ing in a one-room country school to 
high school principal. 
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Isabel Fisher 


Isabel Fisher, a primary teacher in 
the Tamaqua schools who retired on 
June 18, was honored by the Tamaqua 
Teachers Association at their spring 
buffet luncheon. Miss Fisher was end- 
ing a career of forty-two years of 
teaching in the Tamaqua schools where 
she has been the principal of the North 
Ward Building for twenty years. 


George C. Donson 

Bringing to a conclusion 41 years 
as an instructor in Washington County 
schools, George C. Donson, a teacher 
for 31 years in Washington High 
School, retired at the end of the past 
school term. Mr. Donson was senior 
teacher of machine shop courses. 


Arthur B. Klingaman 
Arthur B. Klingaman, who retired 
from teaching in Lynn Township, 
Lehigh County, was honored on May 7 
at a testimonial dinner and banquet 
held in the Keystone Hotel, Kutztown. 





J. Russell Thistlethwaite 

Beginning as a rural teacher in 1898 
at a salary of $30 a month, J. Russell 
Thistlethwaite of R. D. 1, West 
Brownsville, served the schools in 
Washington and Fayette Counties for 46 
years. Most of these years he served 
as principal of the Centerville Borough 
schools and taught in the upper grades. 
Centerville teachers held a dinner in 
his honor on May 17. 
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Gertrude Bair 

Gertrude Bair, a teacher in the ele- 
mentary schools of East Pittsburgh 
since 1922, retired at the end of the 
1948 school term. Miss Bair, who had 
a record of 42 years in the schools of 
the State, was the recipient of many 
fine gifts from the teachers’ organiza- 
tion at a luncheon given in her honor. 





Ida Stamm 

Teachers and pupils of West Read- 
ing High School feel that school will 
not be quite the same next year be- 
cause Ida Stamm of the mathematics 
department retired in June. Miss 
Stamm, who had taught 26 years in 
West Reading High School, was the 
guest of honor at a testimonial dinner 
in May. 


Mary Jane Easton 

Mary Jane Easton, instructor at the 
Glassport Junior-Senior High School, 
retired in June from her teaching ca- 
reer of longer than 50 years. Tribute 
was paid to her at a testimonial din- 
ner held by the Glassport Teachers’ 
Association on May 6 when she was 
presented with an orchid and a gift 
from the school district employees and 
the Board of Education. 


Claribel Brubaker 

Claribel Brubaker, who has taught 
25 years in the schools of Cumberland 
County and spent 20 years of the pe- 
riod as teacher at Graham’s School, 
south of Mechanicsburg, was honored 
at a surprise program in the spring 
which 60 of her patrons and former 
pupils attended. 





Mrs. Lillian Stricker 


Mrs. Lillian Stricker of Portage re- 
tired as a teacher in Summerhill Town- 
ship schools, Wilmore, on May 28. In 
recognition of her 48 years of teach- 
ing, she was honored at a testimonial 
dinner by the board of education and 
the members of the faculty. 





Edith C. Barnes 

Edith C. Barnes of Canton has re- 
tired after serving as a teacher in the 
Bradford County schools for fifty 
years. A testimonial dinner was re- 
cently held in her honor. 





Northeastern Convention 
District 


Robert E. Dawson, president of the 
Northeastern Convention District, has 
announced that the annual meeting 
will be held in Shamokin, Friday and 
Saturday, November 19 and 20. 

Officers of the district met with pres- 
idents of local branches and presidents 
of the various departments at the end 
of September to make definite plans 
for the convention. Additional informa- 
tion will appear in the November issue. 
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Executive Council 

The 1948 Executive Council of the 

PSEA met at Headquarters, ‘Harris- 
burg, September 11, at 9:45 a.m., 
DST. with N. Eugene Shoemaker, 
President, presiding. 
Rott Catt—Those present were N. 
Eugene Shoemaker, Adam Brucher, 
Merrill C. Cassebaum, Robert E. Daw- 
son, T. Russell Frank, Catherine FE. 
Geary, Paul H. Grim, Anna Pike Haas, 
C. E. Hess, Clyde A. Lynch, Warren E. 
Miller, J. Willard Newton, Carryl E. 
Stauffer, and Earl K. Stock. George A. 
McCormick attended the afternoon ses- 
sion. 

Mabel Studebaker, NEA State Di- 
rector and President of the NEA, sat 
with the Council. 

Absent but accounted for: Ben El- 
kins and Francis B. Haas. 

Fred W. Hosler, Vice President of 
the Association, resigned by letter be- 
cause of moving to Oklahoma City. 

Mr. Hess moved that the resignation 
be accepted and that a letter be sent 
to Doctor Hosler expressing apprecia- 
tion for the work he has done for the 
Association. Seconded by Mr. Dawson. 
Carried. 

Mr. Dawson moved that Cathleen M. 
Champlin, Philadelphia, be appointed 
to fill the vacancy. Seconded by Mr. 
Frank. Carried. 

Harry L. Kriner, representative of 
the Central Convention District, re- 
signed by letter because of moving 
from the Central Convention District. 

Mr. Newton moved that the resigna- 
tion be accepted, a ietter of apprecia- 
tion be sent Doctor Kriner, and that 
Earl K. Stock, president of the Central 
Convention District, Bellefonte, be 
seated on the Council. Seconded by 
Mr. Dawson. Carried. 

Eugene K. Robb, representative 
and president of the Central-Western 
District, resigned by telephone. It is 
understood that the Executive Com- 
mittee of this district is in process of 
electing Doctor Robb’s successor. 

Mr. Hess moved that Doctor Robb’s 
resignation be accepted and that a 
letter of appreciation be sent to him. 
Seconded by Mr. Dawson. Carried. 
Minutes—Mr. Brucher moved that the 
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‘CQ Association Activities 


reading of the minutes of the July 30, 
1948, meeting be dispensed with and 
that they be approved as submitted. 
Seconded by Mr. Newton. Carried. 

STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT OF THE NEA 

Miss Studebaker expressed appre- 

ciation for the cooperative spirit at the 
Cleveland Convention of the NEA, 
and spoke briefly of her 24-day trip to 
England to attend the World Organi- 
zation of the Teaching Profession and 
to France to UNESCO. 
Report OF EXECUTIVE SECRETARY— 
The auditor’s statement for the year 
ending June 30, 1948, was mailed to 
Council and it was reported that the 
operations for the year were within the 
budget estimates. 

The balances on hand as of August 
31, 1948, were: Current Fund, $23.- 
467.02; Welfare Reserve Fund, $15,- 
062. The NEA War and Peace Fund 
has been exhausted. 

A detailed statement on the costs of 
the Education Bulletin for 1947-48 was 
presented which showed a publication 
cost of 36.88 cents per subscription 
year in comparison with the subscrip- 
tion rate of 25 cents per year. 

Mr. Dawson moved approval of the 
financial reports. Seconded by Mr. 
Brucher. Carried. 


Auditor General's Report—The Execu- 
tive Secretary said he hopes this state- 
ment concerning the Retirement Sys- 
tem will be ready for publication in 
the November issue of the Journal. 
Headquarters Service—A detailed 
statement was presented reporting the 
activities of Headquarters Staff. 


Pennsylvania School Journal—The Ex- 
ecutive Secretary referred to the new 
format of the Journal and said it is 
now being printed by the Sowers 
Printing Co., Lebanon. 


LecaL ServiceE—Mr. Adler, attorney, 
submitted a report of activities from 
June 3 to August 30, 1948, and di- 
rected particular attention to the de- 
cision handed down with regard to 
tenure rights of teachers in the merg- 
ing of school districts. 

SaLtary Stupy—Mr. Moser, Director 
of Research, reviewed the study of 
salaries of the teaching and adminis- 


trative personnel in Pennsylvania pub. 
lic schools as previously submitted to 
Council on July 30. He answered 
specific questions and then distributed 
a news release regarding teachers’ 
salaries prepared by PSEA and dated 
September 14. 

STaTE Convention—Doctor Geary 
moved that “Building Better Citizens” 
be adopted as the theme for the State 
Convention. Seconded by Mr. Miller, 
Carried. 

Mr. Shoemaker named the following 
to serve with Headquarters Staff on a 
social functions committee during the 
Convention: Doctor Geary, Chairman; 
Mr. Miller, Mr. Stock. 

Mr. Hess moved that the President 
and Executive Secretary be authorized 
to make the selection of speakers, 
Seconded by Mr. Grim. Carried. 
RETIREMENT COMMITTEE REPorRT— 
(Francis J. Dolan, president of the 
Eastern Convention District, joined the 
Executive Council to hear the Retire- 
ment Report.) 

J. Maurice Strattan, chairman, Com- 
mittee on Retirement Problems. re- 
viewed the report of his committee on 
a plan for liberalization of benefits and 
retirement provisions of the Public 
School Employes’ Retirement System 
of Pennsylvania as originally presented 
at the Local Branch Leaders’ Work- 
shop at State College and as printed 
in the September Pennsylvania School 
Journal. 

In addition, he presented a 19-page 
statement of questions and answers, 
prepared by Wm. A. Doane, Secretary 
of the Committee, on the proposed plan. 

Mr. Dawson moved that a copy of 
the proposed plan and a copy of the 
questionnaire be mailed to each Local 
Branch president. Seconded by Mr. 
Miller. Carried. 

Miss Haas moved that a vote of 
thanks be extended to the committee 
for the work done so far. Seconded by 
Mr. Stauffer. Carried. 

At 12:30 the Executive Council re- 

cessed for luncheon and reconvened at 
1:35. 
Report OF REACTIVATING CLASSROOM 
TEACHER DEPARTMENTS COMMITTEE— 
Mrs. Audrey S. Graham, chairman, 
presented the recommendation of the 
Committee. The Executive Council 
studied the recommendation and made 
certain amendments to it which Mrs. 
Graham stated would be agreeable to 
the committee. 

Mr. Cassebaum moved the adoption 
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of the recommendation of the com- 
mittee as amended. Seconded by Mr.. 
Hess. Carried. 

The recommendation as amended 
follows: 

It is recommended that effective 
January 1, 1949, a Classroom Teacher 
Coordinating Committee be authorized 
as a continuing committee of PSEA. Its 
functions are to activate teacher par- 
ticipation and to coordinate profes- 
sional activities in both the convention 
districts and the statewide programs 
of PSEA. 

This committee is to have an eleven- 
person membership made up of one 
representative from each Convention 
District and the presidents of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education De- 
partments of the PSEA respectively. 

In 1949, the chairman of this com- 
mittee shall be the President of the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers in 
Secondary Education and the Vice 
chairman shall be the President of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers in 
Elementary Education. Thereafter the 
chairmanship and vice chairmanship 
shall alternate between the Presidents 
of the two Departments. 

In 1949, the personnel of the com- 
mittee shall consist of five elementary 
teachers appointed by the respective 
Convention District President from the 
Central, Eastern, Northeastern, South- 
ern, and Western Convention Districts; 
and four secondary teachers appointed 
by the respective convention District 
President from Central-Western, Mid- 
western, Northwestern, and Southeast- 
ern Convention Districts. Of these the 
Convention District representatives 
from Central, Central-Western, Eastern, 
and Midwestern Convention Districts 
shall serve for one year; the representa- 
tives from the Northeastern, North- 
western, Southern, Southeastern, and 
Western Convention Districts shall 
serve for two years. Thereafter the 
House of Delegates of each Convention 
District shail elect a representative for 
a two-year term. 

There shall be a minimum of two 
meetings a year other than any meet- 
ing of the committee which may be 
held during the annual PSEA Conven- 
tion. 

Mr. Miller moved that appreciation 
be expressed to this committee. Sec- 
onded by Miss Haas. Carried. 
CoMMUNICATIONS— 

Ethics Commission—A report from 
the Ethics Commission on motion of 
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Mr. Dawson, seconded by Miss Haas, 
was tabled with the request that Doctor 
Eichler, chairman of the Commission, 
be present at the next meeting of the 
Council. 

Resolution—The Easton Teachers 
Association presented a resolution. 

Mr. Stauffer moved that the resolu- 
tion be referred to the Committee on 
Resolutions. Seconded by Mr. Dawson. 
Carried. 

UNFINISHED Business—The action on 
the report of Committee on Reactivat- 
ing PSEA Classroom Teacher Depart- 
ments taken at this meeting supersedes 
the action to table the report at the 
June 12, 1948, meeting. 

New Business—Mr. Newton presented 
for discussion an amendment to the 
PSEA Constitution for the creation of 
a Department of Classroom Teachers. 

Doctor Geary presented a petition 
containing the required number of 
signatures for a Department of Super- 
visors and Directors. 

Doctor McCormick moved that a 
Committee on Amendments including 
Doctor Geary and Mr. Newton, be ap- 
pointed and that it report at the next 
meeting of Council. Seconded by Mr. 
Grim. Carried. 

NEXT MEETING oF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
—Mr. Shoemaker announced the fol- 
lowing dates: October 9 and November 
13. 

ADJOURNMENT—At 4:00 o’clock on 
motion of Mr. Hess, seconded by Mr. 
Stauffer, the Executive Council ad- 
journed.—H. E. GayMan, Executive 
Secretary 





Legislative Committee 

The 1948 Legislative Committee of 
the PSEA met at Headquarters, Har- 
risburg, August 27, with Paul S. 
Christman, Chairman, presiding. 
Rott CaLtt—Those present were Paul 
S. Christman, Cathleen M. Champlin, 
Lee E. Corter, John Duronio, M. Isa- 
bel Epley, H. E. Gayman, William E. 
Griffith, C. Herman Grose, John M. 
Lumley, Ellis W. Roberts, C. O. Wil- 
liams. 

Absent but accounted for: G. Baker 
Thompson. 
MinutEes—It was moved by Mr. Grif- 
fith, seconded by Doctor Williams, that 
the minutes of the May 29 meeting be 
approved. Carried. 
TENURE IN JomnT ScHooL Districts 
—Mr. Adler presented a draft for a 
bill covering tenure of teachers in a 


reorganized joint district. After dis- 
cussion it was moved by Mr. Roberts, 
seconded by Doctor Grose, that the 
matter be re-submitted to Mr. Adler 
for further study to be reported at the 
next meeting. Motion carried. 
HATFIELD Decis1on--The _ proposal 
apropos legislation on the Hatfield De- 
cision as drafted by a committee of the 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Pennsylvania Interscholastic Athletic 
Association, School Directors Associa- 
tion, Secondary School Principals As- 
sociation, and PSEA was presented for 
the information of the Legislative 
Committee. 

SABBATICAL LEAvE—It was moved by 
Mr. Corter, seconded by Mr. Duronio, 
that the provisions of the PSEA sab- 
batical leave bill of the 1947 session— 
H. B. 914—with the exclusion of the 
top limitations, be re-introduced in the 
1949 session. Motion carried. 
SUPERVISING PrINcIPALS—The Com- 
mittee appointed to consider the status 
of Supervising Principals was asked to 
have a report ready for the next meet- 
ing of the Legislative Committee. 
SUPERINTENDENTS—The point of view 
on legislation developed at the summer 
meeting of district superintendents and 
a letter from J. Frank Faust were pre- 
sented to the Committee. 

County UNITS AS PROPOSED BY 
CouNTY SUPERINTENDENTS, STATE 
ScHOoL AID FOR SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
AND CONSOLIDATION, TAX EQuaALiza- 
TION, SUBSIDIES, SALARIES—The Com- 
mittee anticipates extensive discussion 
on these items at the forthcoming ses- 
sion of the Education Congress which 
should be an aid in bringing to a fo- 
cus points of view. 

ProcEDURE—On motion of Mr. Grif- 
fith, seconded by Mr. Roberts, the 
committee passed a resolution recom- 
mending that the chairman appoint a 
subcommittee to formulate a_ policy 
for legislative procedure during the 
1949 session of the General Assembly. 

The suggestion to invite John 
O’Neil, chairman of the Tax Equaliza- 
tion Board, to the next meeting was ac- 
cepted. 

It was moved by Doctor Williams, 
seconded by Mr. Griffith, that the 
chairman of the Legislative Commit- 
tee with the assistance of such other 
persons as he may designate be au- 
thorized immediately to arrange for 
conferences with representatives of the 
School Directors Association, State 
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officials, the Joint State Government 
Commission, and other interested 
groups to explore the possibilities for 
legislation with reference to State 
subsidies, teachers’ salaries, and the 
reorganization of school districts to- 
gether with adequate financial provi- 
sion to the end that the bills intr »duced 
may have so far as possible the united 
support of all such interested groups. 
Motion carried. 

The Committee adjourned to the 
Harrisburger for luncheon at 12:30 
p. m. It reconvened at Headquarters at 
2:00 p. m. Mr. Griffith did not attend 
the afternoon session. 

It was moved by Doctor Grose, sec- 
onded by Mr. Lumley, that the Legis- 
lative Committee commend the Execu- 
tive Secretary for his excellent state- 
ment on teachers’ salaries recently re- 
leased to the press. Motion carried. 

It was moved by Mr. Roberts, sec- 
onded by Mr. Duronio, that a news- 
paper release be issued by the Legisla- 
tive Committee pointing out the rela- 
tionship between present salaries of 
teachers and current cost of living and 
that it be released at an appropriate 
time following Labor Day. Motion 
carried. 

RETIREMENT—Doctor Witmeyer, rep- 
resenting the PSEA Committee on Re- 
tirement Problems, made a complete 
and concise report of the Committee’s 
recommendations for liberalizing the 
Retirement Act. He also outlined the 
plan prepared by a subcommittee de- 
signed to inform the members of the 
implications of the various revisions. 

Chairman Christman withdrew at 
4:00 p. m. and at his request Miss 
Champlin assumed the chair. 
ComMunicaTions—Members of the 
committee reported a number of com- 
munications received from the field 
which urged legislation on teachers’ 
salaries and recognition of years of 
service as a basis for increments. 
Next MEETING—The committee sug- 
gested the first Saturday in October 
as the date for the next meeting. 
ADJOURNMENT—The Committee ad- 
journed at 5:00 p. m., upon motion of 
Doctor Williams, seconded by Mr. 
Duronio.—Harvey E. GayMAN, Sec- 
retary. 





Retirement Problems 
At its fifth meeting in Harrisburg on 
August 23, the Committee on Retire- 
ment Problems continued its consider- 
ation of the liberalization program to 
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be presented at the next session of the 

General Assembly. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSweRS—A list of 

questions and answers on the proposed 

plan was studied for presentation to 
members in the October issue of the 

JOURNAL. 

REVISED PROGRAM 
As the revised program now stands 

it includes: 

1. Changes to improve the structure 
of the Retirement System includ- 
ing the change from a 1/80 basis 
to a 1/70 basis, voluntary retire- 
ment on half salary after 35 years 
or voluntary retirement at age 62, 
voluntary retirement after 25 years 
on a reduced allowance. 

2. A minimum superannuation re- 
tirement allowance of $100 a 
month after 40 years of service. 

3. A bonus for retired teachers and 
other employes—WILLIAM A. 
Doane, Secretary. 





Professional Ethics 

The Commission on Professional 
Ethics met in Harrisburg on August 23. 
G. A. Eichler, chairman, Northampton, 
presided. The committee considered 
new developments in the Monessen and 
Coraopolis cases. 
AnnuAL Report—The Commission 
voted to include in its annual report 
to the House of Delegates digests on 
the Coraopolis and Monessen cases. 
Cope oF ETHics—Discussion on re- 
vision of the code centered on item 
No. 15 re political activity and political 
assessments. 
Harry E. Houtz—The Ethics Com- 
mission made a recommendation to 
the Executive Council in the Harry E. 
Houtz case for their consideration and 
action.—GracEe I. KAUFFMAN, Secre- 
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’ Question: When a joint school is 


formed, may the salaries of the pro- 
fessional employes of the separate 
districts employed by the joint board 
be reduced to the minimum? 
ANSWER: From the reasoning and con- 
clusion of the recent case of the 





Joint School District of Montrose 
Borough and Bridgewater Towp. 
ship et al. v. Chilletti, decided by the 
Court of Common Pleas of Susque. 
hanna County on June 2, 1948, it 
would appear that the salaries of 
professional employes of separate 
districts forming a joint school may 
not be reduced. That case held that 
where two school districts consoli- 
date to form a joint high school the 
contracts of professional employes 
of each separate district are not now 
terminated by operation of law as 
was the case under the original 
Teachers’ Tenure Act prior to its 
amendment in 1939. The amendment 
of 1939 sets forth the methods for 
suspending professional employes 
upon the creation of joint schools 
and requires that in such cases “the 
professional employes rendered un- 
necessary by reason of such con- 
solidation must be suspended by the 
joint school district.” It would seem 
to follow that, since the tenure status 
of the professional employes of the 
separate districts is not broken upon 
the consolidation of districts, their 
rights to their place on the salary 
schedule are retained. 

Question: I was granted a sabbatical 
leave for one year. At the expiration 
of the leave I did not return to the 
service of my district. My board re- 
quested a return of all monies paid 
me while on leave. Must I return the 
same? 

ANSWER: The Sabbatical Leave Act 
provides that no such leave shall be 
granted unless the person requesting 
the same shall agree to return to the 
service of the district for a period of 
one year following the expiration 
of the leave. A sabbatical leave, 
therefore, is a conditional leave, and 
the benefits of the Act would like- 
wise be conditioned upon the em- 
ploye carrying out the agreement to 
return to the service of the district. 
It would follow that a breach of the 
agreement to return to service would 
merit a cancellation of the privileges 
of the leave including not only com- 
pensation paid but also seniority, 
credit toward sick leave, retirement 
credits, and contractual status. The 
board of school directors could, 
therefore, properly demand a return 
of monies paid under the Sabbati- 
cal Leave Act if the agreement to 
return to service is breached. 
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Don’t Gamble Your Children’s Safety 


Buy SUPERIOR All-Steel 
Safety SCHOOL COACHES 


More THAN MERE TRANSPORTATION to and from school 
is needed for your children. They’re entitled to safe 
transportation, too. And safe transportation to and 
from school means Superior All-Steel Safety School 
Coaches—the safest, strongest, most comfortable 
school coaches in the world. 

Superior’s “Unistructure” all-steel frame with all- 
riveted and welded construction, and more than twenty 
other safety advancements*, pioneered by Superior, 
have made Superior Coaches first in the field. That’s 
why stronger, sturdier, safer Superior Coaches give 
maximum protection to the nation’s priceless cargo 

. . its school children. 

Don’t gamble with the safety of your children... 
buy Superior All-Steel Safety School Coaches for your 
transportation system. Superior Coach Corporation, 
Lima, Ohio. 
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Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 





DISTRIBUTED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


THE CARNEG'E BODY COMPANY 
6115 Carnegie Avenue 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 


SUPER'OR BODY SALES, INC. 
229 Prospect Street 
Newark, New York 


METROPOLITAN EQUIPMENT CORP. 
45-21-25 37th Street 
(At Queens Boulevard) 
Long Island City 1, New York 


WOLFINGTON BODY COMPANY, INC. 


33rd and Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


SUPERIOR COACH SALES CORP. 
1200 Muriel Street 
Pittsburgh 3, Pennsylvania 


WATSON AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


1042 Wisconsin Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


*Ask for Superior literature showing why these 
advancements make Superior All-Steel Safety 
Coaches the world's safest, strongest, most com- 
fortable school coaches. 
















Living on Our Eartu. Gertrude Whipple 
and Preston E. James. 288 pp. Illus. 
Macmillan 

The third book of this geography series on 
the élementary level initiates the study of 
regional geography. It teaches the range of 
human cultures from simple to complex in 
areas chosen to illustrate representative 
regions; it provides for the transition from 
simple to complex cultures as pupils apply 
their ability to think geographically in the 
detailed study of China and Japan. The 
final chapter teaches the importance of world 
trade. and the development of modern trans- 
portation. Part of the illustrations are in 
color; maps are graded from simple globes, 
through perspective maps with curved hori- 
zons, to reference maps showing both 
political and physical features. 











PENNA. WILDLIFE SPEAKS 


with my new program of 
Color Motion Pictures 


Films not for sale or rent. 
4-10” records for sale and sent on approval 


Send your date with alternate 
or request more information 


BOB FORD 


Wildlife Photographer — Lecturer 
Homestead, Pa. 
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SCHOOL PAPERS 
are the finest in their class 


Pure sulphite, soda pulp “free” sheet. 
Controlled quality converted in our 
own plant for over 34 of our 54 years. 


KURTZ BROS. 
School Supplies and 
Equipment 
MAIN PLANT BRANCH 


8033 Bennett St. 
Clearfield, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Ps New Books 


ze 


Your ScHoot District, Report of the Na- 
tional Commission on School District 
Reorganization. Department of Rural 
Education, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. $2 

The importance of reorganization of local 
school districts in practically all states of 
the Union brought about the organization of 
the National Commission on School District 
Reorganization by the Rural Education 
Project of the University of Chicago and the 
Department of Rural Education of the NEA. 
Part 1 of the report is devoted to an over- 
view of the present situation with a discus- 
sion of the types of school units in the states. 
Included also in this part are a discussion of 
finance as related to school district reorgan- 
ization and steps taken in effecting the or- 
ganization in seven states. The final chapters 
give some conclusions arrived at by the com- 
mission and a suggested program of action. 
Part 2 reports the development of school or- 
ganization in seven selected states—Arkansas, 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, New York, Washing- 
ton, and West Virginia. A final chapter is de- 
voted to progress made in some additional 
states. From the review of developments in 
Pennsylvania, we quote: 

“Despite the many efforts made thru the 
legislative assembly to affect reorganization 
of local school districts in Pennsylvania, 
progress has been slow. During the decade 
from 1932 to 1942 the number of districts 
in the state decreased from 2585 to 2546, an 
average of less than 4 districts per year. 
‘Local pride, community jealousy, and legal 
barriers’ coupled with various types of 
financial handicaps have preserved many 
small districts that no longer scarcely re- 
semble efficient administrative units. 

“The method of distributing state school 
money is another serious handicap to school 
district reorganization.” 

PRINCIPLES OF VOCATIONAL Epucation, The 
Primacy of the Person. F. J. Keller. 415 
pp. Heath 

In presenting his philosophy of sound 
vocational education, the author systemati- 
cally presents such fundamentals as primacy 
of the person, interest and motivation, reality, 
democracy, method, intelligence, ethics, and 
evaluation. 

Practice Exercises IN Enciisu. G. A. 
Eichler, superintendent, and Emma M. 
Snyder, elementary teacher, Northamp- 
ton public schools. Grades 1-6, 96 pp., 
$0.24 each; Grades 7-8, 128 pp., $0.28 
each. Continental Press, Elizabethtown. 

These practice exercise books are put up 
in very legible type with an easy reading 
line length. The exercises have all been 
carefully checked to make sure they are in 
line with the best educational practice. Pages 
are perforated for convenience. The exercise 
hooks may be used with any English text 
book. Teachers’ manuals are offered for 
grades 3-8 free with class orders of 20 or 
more copies of the pupils’ edition. 





MACHINES FOR THE Farm, RaAncu, yp 
Piantation. A. W. Turner and E£, J, 
Johnson. 810 pp. Illus. McGraw Hii 
$4.80 

This book provides informative and jp. 
structional material dealing with all ma. 
chines used in producing and, in some cases, 
partially processing all crops, vegetables, 
fruit, and nuts grown in the United States 
and Canada. It covers selection, operation, 
care, and maintenance of the machines, Ma. 
chines are grouped by sections according 
to the specific functions they perform such 
as seedbed preparation, seeding, and cult. 
vation. Each section deals with selection, 
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SCIENCE AND HEALTH 
AND CONSERVATION 


WE SEE Pre-primer 
SUNSHINE AND RAIN Primer 
THROUGH THE YEAR Grade 1 


WINTER COMES AND GOES 
THE SEASONS PASS 3 
THE HOW AND WHY CLUB a 
HOW AND WHY EXPERIMENTS 5 
HOW AND WHY DISCOVERIES 6 
HOW AND WHY EXPLORATIONS 7 
HOW AND WHY CONCLUSIONS 8 
TEACHERS’ MANUALS 
ACTIVITY BOOKS 


% 
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Represented by 
W. H. BIE, P. W. SYMONDS, T. K. ELLIS 
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operation, including field servicing, and re- 
conditioning and storage. Each machine dis- 


cussed is presented on a job activity basis. ° 


Usinc Latin. H. F. Scott and Annabel Horn 
and J. F. Gummere. 448 pp. Illus. Scott, 
Foresman. $2.40 

A course for beginners which recognizes 
that many students take Latin only one year. 

The course, as outlined, has immediate value 

for the learner as well as provision for a 

secure foundation for more advanced lan- 

guage work. A program of word study 
builds directly on the word-perception of 
the elementary grades. Boys and girls are 
shown how to use their Latin to enlarge 
and clarify their English vocabulary. The 
reading content gives boys and girls a 








When you say— 


“Sue Shard!” 


you'll be sure of getting the 
finest chocolate that can be 
made. 


Children—at home or at school 
—really go for Suchard choco- 
late bars. They like their un- 
equalled smoothness and their 
delicious chocolate flavor. These 
bars come in three varieties; 
Suchard Milk Chocolate, Su- 
chard Milk Chocolate with Al- 
monds and Suchard Bittra—a 
bittersweet chocolate. 


Your regular supplier of con- 
fectionery can provide your 
school with Suchard at once, or 
he can order it for you. Try 
Suchard—and the chances are 
you will keep on buying it. 


Send Postcard for 
Historical Map of 
Lancaster County 


We have prepared a map of 
Lancaster County on which are 
pictured and listed all its many 
historical spots. On the back of 
the map are pictures of the forty- 
one high schools and colleges 
located in the county. Thousands 
of these maps have already been 
requested by school teachers 
and children throughout the 
state. A postcard will bring you 
a copy—or several copies—with- 
out charge. Send for the map 
today. 


WILBUR - SUCHARD 


CHOCOLATE CO., INC 
LITITZ, PENNA. 
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nedding acquaintance with a host of Greek 
and Roman heroes of story and history and 
with plots and themes that are classic. 


Tuts Way, Piease, A Book of Manners. 
Revised Edition. Eleanor Boykin. 360 
pp. Illus. Macmillan 

This book aims to answer questions on 
etiquette which have troubled young people 
of secondary school age. The author says 
that the two subjects which apparently 
bother young people most are introductions 
and manners at table. Answers to the ques- 
tions on manners at the table are given in 
chapters 9 and 10. Young America asks 
questions on dates, conversation, dancing and 
other parties, invitations and their answers, 
and manners toward older people. In this 
revised edition, answers to these questions 
of general interest and to many others have 
been included. The illustrations are draw- 
ings by Chichi Lasley. 


Books Received 


Ginn and Co., Statler Bldg., Boston 17, 
Mass.: 
Finpinc New NeicHsors. Manual for 


Teaching Grade 111. David H. Russell, 


Gretchen Wulfing, and Odille Ousley. 
$0.80 
D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston 16, Mass.: 


Contes Parisiens. French Series, Book 6. 
Otto F. Bond. $0.60 

Goxtpont It Ventacrio. Graded Italian 
Reader, Book 5. Vincenzo Cioffari and 
John Van Horne. $0.68 

Patapours Et Fivirers. 
$1.60 

Row, Peterson 
Evanston, Ill.: 

Ir I Were Gornc. Third Reader of the 

Alice and Jerry Series. Mabel O’Donnell. 
William R. Scott, Inc., 513 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York 11, N. Y.: 

Goop Worx! What Will You Be When 
You Grow Up? John G. McCullough. 
$1.50 

Is Ir Harp? Is Ir Easy? Mary McBurney 
Green 

Let’s Look Inswe Your House. A 
Picture Science Book About Water, 
Heat, and Electricity. Herman and Nina 
Schneider. $1.50 


Andre Maurois. 


& Co., 1911 Ridge Ave., 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


ANNOTATED List oF Books FOR SUPPLE- 
MENTARY Reapinc. (Kindergarten-Grade 
9) Children’s Reading Service, 106 Beek- 
man St., New York 7, N. Y. 

EpucaTion 1N Lay Macazines. Educational 
Research Service. National Education As- 
sociation, 1201-16 St., N. W., Washington 
6, D .C. $0.50 

Scientists Look at Resources. First Re- 
port from Gatlinburg Conference 111. 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
$0.50 

TEACHING ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. Suggestions 
for Classroom Teachers. Office of Educa- 
tion, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. $0.15 








Education is concerned with action 
and life—the life of reason. Its goal is 
a disciplined person, applying and di- 
recting his knowledge and his powers. 


—William P. Tolley. 


The highest of characters is his who 
is as ready to pardon the moral er- 
rors of mankind as if he were every 
day guilty of them himself; and as 
cautious at committing a fault as if he 
never forgave one. Pliny the Younger. 

It is easier to do a job right than to 


explain why you didn’t—Martin Van 
Buren. 








CRAYOLA 


CLASSROOM 
PROJECT 








PASTE 


A CARRY-HOME CASE 


Children will take extra pains and greater 
pride in their schoolwork if they have an at- 
tractive bag to carry it home in. To make, use 
heavy white paper 12” x 18”. Fold in half 
crosswise. Bind sides with paper or transparent 
tape. Make rainbow stripes with CRAYOLA 

\ruee Colored Wax Crayons. For 
handles, make a 6” circle, 
fold in half and cut out as 
indicated. Paste inside, al- 
lowing a 1” lap. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 








Ask us about FZE, XOCA. 


the new art medium 
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Saves you time and money... 


ONE DEPENDABLE SOURCE for all 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT and SUPPLIES 


. BRING all your purchasing problems to us, as so 
many school otiioauion have been doing for years. 
We have the specialized experience, quality prod- 
ucts, and extensive facilities to solve them to your 
best advantage. 


You'll find our service is complete and con- 
venient. It is backed by the practical experience 
gained through years of friendly service to the 
nation’s schools. Our expert staff is fully qualified 
to help you get the most for your money in 
everything you buy. 


We think you’ll find our 
illustrated catalog interest- 
ing and useful. It’s a handy 
guide to the latest in all 
types of fine school furni- 
ture and supplies. Write for 
your free copy now! 









American Universal 
Lifting-Lid Desk No. 434 








Write Us! For anything you need in 
School Seating + School Tables 
Auditorium Seating « Folding Chairs 
Church Furniture and Stadium Chairs 











Universal Table and 
American ENVOY Chairs 
No. 368 





N. SNELLENBURG & COMPANY 
Market, 11th to 12th Streets Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


212 Oliver Avenue Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Exclusive distributors for 


ctmewtcan Seating Company 
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An Educational 
Achievement 











The 
BUILDING WITH NUMBERS 


Arithmetic Work Books 


by Patton and Young 





Six brand new arithmetic work books, noted for: 


A wealth of carefully-graded drill material; 
Brief but clear process developments; 
Meaningful, life-situation problems; 

Careful coverage of leading courses of study; 


Complete accord with the recommendations of leading mod- 
ern authorities; 


Development of reasoning; 
Periodic check-up drills and tests; 
Usability with any good series of arithmetic textbooks. 


For best results in your arithmetic course 
we recommend these work books: 


Building with Numbers How and Why of Arithmetic 
Grade 3 Grade 6 
Follow the Signs Arithmetic in Action 
Grade 4 Grade 7 
Arithmetic Tool Chest Arithmetic and Life 
Grade 5 Grade 8 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Pennsylvania Representatives: 
P. W. Dietz, C. S. Hottenstein, F. Tempone 


HOME OFFICE: IROQUOIS BUILDING, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
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Necrology 


Mary H. McSweeney, art teacher at 


Lincoln School, East Liberty, July 6 

Oscar H. Davis, Schenley High School 
mathematics teacher for 25 years, 
July 11 

Mary ADELE Row ey, Bellevue High 
School social science teacher for 23 
years, July 21 

Partie H. RINEHART, principal, South 
Hills High School, Pittsburgh, July 
29 

Jane Hays McCuttouca, teacher at 
Carlisle High School for 30 years 
before her retirement three years 
ago, August 14 

EsTELLA CAINE, retired Conshohocken 
school teacher, July 17 

Mary D. McCarty, teacher in Bridge- 
port public schools, July 13 

Amos L. Esy, former supervising 
principal of scnools in Newtown, 
Bucks County, July 4 

CHESTER A. STITELER, science teacher 
at Northeast High School, Philadel- 
phia, for 31 years and a former 
principal of Jenkintown High School, 
July 11 

Kent KELLEY, assistant superintendent 
of schools in Greene County, August 
16 

Jacop B. Krauss, retired head of the 
mathematics department of Central 
High School, Philadelphia, August 
23 

Frep J. CARTWRIGHT, supervising physi- 
cal director of Pittsburgh schools, 
August 18 

NaAMAN J. TEEL, teacher for 36 years 
in Plainfield Township, Northamp- 
ton County, May 3 

MarcarET NAGLEE BRUNER, teacher in 
West Philadelphia public schools, 
June 8 

Maup D. SaceEBEER, retired teacher, 
Conshohocken, June 18 

ADELAIDE P. BEacom, former teacher 
who retired in 1946, Wilkinsburg, 
June 19 

Joun Davis, former principal of Nan- 
ticoke High School for 30 years, 
June 23 

Epwarp M. Batspaucn, of Annville, 
retired superintendent of Lebanon 
and Lansford public schools and 
professor of mathematics at Lebanon 
Valley College, June 27 

Watter D. Moser, teacher at Carrick 
High School and former principal of 
Crafton High School, June 26 
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WALTER C. KLINGENSMITH, teacher at 
the Somers Trade school, Pittsburgh, 
June 15 

CHARLES H. Korns, Crafton, retired 
science teacher in South and Lang- 
ley high schools, Pittsburgh, Au- 
gust 29 

J. FRANK CARTER, superintendent at 
Haverford from 1930 until his re- 
tirement last year, July 2 


SAMUEL FausoLp, former president of 


State Teachers College, Indiana, 
August 27 





Unless there is a moral and spiritual 
regeneration in America, we shall all 
some day disappear in the dust of an 
atomic explosion. It is the business of 
the Church to bring about this re- 
generation.—Dwight D. Eisenhower. 








NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 
helpful and interesting 


about detective stories... 


etective stories constructively 
used can be of definite value in mind 
training, according to Professor Ney 
MacMinn of Northwestern Univer- 
sity. He particularly recommends the 
tales of Edgar Allan Poe and Conan 








“These tales satisfy natural demand of the young for an 
exciting story.” 

Professor MacMinn says, “While ful- 
filling a cardinal demand of children 
for stories of action, these stories have 
more to them than action. They con- 
tain a problem that is inherent to the 
action which is solved only by close 
reasoning. Step by step in each tale, 
the reader is carried from mystification 
to enlightenment, and in the process 
he is shown the method 
whereby the problem is 
solved.” 








Edgar Allan Poe said the solution 
of any mystery calls into play the 
, highest faculties of the mind. 


Senoeee 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 
of quality for complete chewing satisfaction. 





——— 





“<Gfrom these stories a critical taste can be formed $0 
that in time youngsters will demand stories be of a high 
order in subject and execution,” 

In the exercise of reasoning powers 
that an effective detective tale induces 
— by virtue of a young reader’s urge 
to arrive at the mystery’s solution be- 
fore the author does—lies great bene- 
fit. Those children who practice this 
analytical form of thinking are learning 
to make a host of observations and in- 
ferences from which they draw truths. 


In 6 mystery stories Poe wrote, this 
theory is well illustrated, for Poe shifts 
emphasis from the mystery itself to the 
manner of its solution. Conan Doyle’s 
Sherlock Holmes stories also help 
sharpen a young person’s ability to 
make sound observations and to draw 
correct inferences and conclusions. 


This information comes from Dr. Ney 
MacMinn, Department of English, 
Northwestern University. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigiey’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 














DOUBLE QUICK SERVICE FOR PENNSYLVANIA TEACHERS 


TWO Conveniently Located Washington National Insurance Company Group Offices 





Mr. Joseph F. Gromko, Group Supv. 
409 Investment Building 
Pittsburgh 22, Penna. 


handled from the above offices. 





Claim payments, questions about a “Tailor Made” Group Plan for your Association or any other 
service concerning Group Insurance for teachers (OR INDUSTRY) will be efficiently and courteously 


Let us serve your Group Insurance needs in the same way that the Washington National is serving 
those of more than 1000 other teacher organizations throughout the United States. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Mr. Cyril D. Smith, Group Supv. 
602 Perry Building 
Philadelphia 2, Penna. 
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CURRICULA 
FOR TEACHERS 


Leading to 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN EDUCATION 
MASTER OF EDUCATION ¢« DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 


! 
) 
( 
In the Teachers College of Temple University there 
: are two distinct groups of curricula: One leading to 
( the undergraduate degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Y Education, and to the Pennsylvania College Provi- 
sional Certificate; the other to the graduate degrees 
} of Master and Doctor of Education—and to Penn- 
] sylvania Certification of Administrative and Super- 
visory Officers. To Teachers in service and Teachers 
in prospect, Opportunity for the greatest advance- 
N ment is offered those with the necessary scholastic 
y credentials, plus the ambition and aptitude to teach. 
( 


DPD ° KEKE 
NOTE: For the convenience of those unable to attend regular day 
classes, courses accepted toward the undergraduate and graduate de. 
grees are offered in the Late Afternoon, Evening and Saturday Morning. 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


Write the Registrar © Broad Street and Montgomery Avenue, Phila. 22 


ee 
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Scott, Foresman’s Guided Program 


in 


Health, Safety and Personal Development 


Complete, Primer through Grade Six 


NEW.... 


Stories and teaching techniques 

HAPPY DAYS based upon a sympathetic un- 

ey. on By ba eae fi 

* .. . Designed to be use e firs 
Primer day of school. 


YOu Concepts of emotional adjust- 
ment, human relations, social 
for behavior, and positive mental 
hyeene = ae A covempe’ fae 
. along wi ose of hea an 

Grade Five sutety. 


YOU AND OTHERS Pre-adolescents in real life 


situations that establish guides 


for for successful relationships with 
S others ... a junior guidance 
Grade Six book. 


* * * * 


SCOTT, FORESMAN and COMPANY 


114 East 23rd Street New York 10, N. Y. 
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NEW POSITIONS 


F. Douctass BEIDEL, supervising 
principal of the Millersburg public 
schools, resigned August 1 to become 
the supervising principal of the Middle 
Township public schools, Cape May, 
New Jersey. 





Mary STELLA, who has been secre- 
tarial training teacher at Redstone 
High School, Republic, from 1941 to 
June, 1947, has been appointed as an 
instructor in the secretarial science de- 
partment of the School of Business, 
Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, 
Texas. Miss Stella began her work in 
Texas in September, 1948. 


STEPHEN T. RoLuins has been 
elected assistant principal of Waynes- 


boro Junior High School to succeed 
the late J. Wilbur Wetzel. 


Joun E. Minnicu of Thompsontown 
has been elected to teach English and 
Spanish in Waynesboro Senior High 
School. 


Harotp N. Crouse has resigned his 
position as teacher of English at 
Chambersburg High School to accept 
a position at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. 


GeraLD G. HoTTENstEIN of Willow 
Grove who formerly taught mathe- 
matics in Abington Junior High School 
is now supervising principal of the 
Rockledge school district, Fox Chase, 
Philadelphia. 


GrorcE W. WEAVER, athletic director 
at Wyoming High School since 1940, 
has been named director of physical 
education at Huntingdon High School. 


Kermit M. Srover, supervising 
principal of the Marysville schools for 
five years, is now holding the same po- 
sition in South Middleton Township 
Consolidated District in Cumberland 
County. 


C. F. SEIDEL, director of junior high 
schools of Allentown, has been named 
acting superintendent in the position 
vacated by Fred W. Hosler who is now 
superintendent of schools in Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. 


OCTOBER, 1948 


Notes and News 


Rosert G. ALTHOUSE, formerly as- 
sistant principal of Coatesville High 
School, has accepted the supervising 
principalship of East Fallowfield 
Schools in Chester County. 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 


EVERETTE E. Moore of Washington 
holds the unusual record of having 
served as secretary-treasurer of the 
Washington Teachers’ Association for 
30 years. He became secretary-treas- 
urer at the time of the organization of 
the association and feels that he has 
“earned a retirement.” His service has 
been marked by many worth-while 
projects and an increase in professional 
interest by the members of his associa- 
tion. 


THE ABINGTON TOWNSHIP educa- 
tional advisory council met with rep- 
resentatives from forty township or- 
ganizations on May 18. At this time 
the school board discussed with these 
representatives the building of addi- 
tions to grade schools and remodeling 
of four elementary schools, the floating 
of a bond issue to finance this building 
program, and the 1948-49 school 
budget, the greatest principal item of 
which is for increased teachers’ sala- 
ries. 


L. McCuure Lanninc has purchased 
the University School of Pittsburgh. 
Guy H. Baskerville has become head- 


master emeritus. 


HONORS 


Wittiam J. Laramy of Havertown 
has been selected as the State repre- 
sentative of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals of the NEA 
for 1948-49. 


THE TuirD NATIONAL Conference of 
County and Rural Area Superinten- 
dents was held at Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, September 30-October 2. Among 
the Pennsylvanians who accepted re- 
sponsibilities as discussion group 
leaders were Ralph C. Swan, superin- 
tendent of Perry County, and Charles 
H. Boehm, superintendent, and Gene- 
vieve Bowen, assistant superintendent, 
Bucks County. 





Protect your Income 


When sickness or accident 
strikes, your income is often cut 
off—your savings entirely eaten 
up by hospital and doctor’s bills. 
However, for just a few cents a 
day, TPU offers you an oppor- 
tunity to protect your income and 
savings. Membership in TPU 
assures you of promptly receiving 
generous checks to help pay for 
sickness or accidents . . . either 
at home or in a hospital. Benefits 
increase 50% if you are confined 
to a hospital. Send the coupon 
below for complete details about 
this protection plan. Do it TO- 
DAY! 


THE TEACHERS PROTECTIVE 
UNION 
116 N. Prince St., Lancaster, Pa. 


Please send me information 
about “complete” protection. 


Send information for 
TEACHER [) NON-TEACHER [1 











Non-teachers are offered similar 
protection by CCBA under same 
management as TPU. 


PROTECTION 
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CALENDAR 


October 2—House of Delegates, South- 
ern Convention District, Allen- 
berry, Boiling Springs 

October 6—House of Delegates, Cen- 
tral Convention District 

October 7-8—Central Convention Dis- 
trict, Lock Haven 

October 7-9—Pa. Conference for the 
-Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, Philadelphia 

October 8—Midwestern Convention 
District, New Castle 

October 14-16—Western Convention 
District, Pittsburgh 

October 14—House of 
Northwestern 
trict 

October 15—Southern Convention Dis- 
trict, Chambersburg 

October 15—Eastern Convention Dis- 
trict, Bethlehem 

October 15—Northwestern 
tion District, Erie 

October 21-22—Central-Western Con- 
vention District, Indiana 

October 22-23—Pennsylvania Assn. for 
Student Participation in School 
Government, Altoona 


Delegates, 
Convention Dis- 


Conven- 


October 25-26—Pa. Branch, National 
Assn. of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, Harrisburg 

November 1-7—American Art Week 

November 5-6—Pa. Assn. of Deans of 
Women, Penn-Harris Hotel, Har- 
risburg 

November 7-13—American Education 
Week 

November 12-13—Central Pa. Branch, 
NVGA, State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven 

November 19-20—Northeastern Con- 
vention District, Shamokin 

November 25-27—National Council of 
Teachers of English, Stevens Ho- 
tel, Chicago 

November 25-27—National Council 
for the Social Studies, Palmer 
House, Chicago 

December 4—House of Delegates, East- 
ern Convention District 

December 4—House of Delegates, Cen- 
tral-Western Convention District 

December 7—House of Delegates, 
Southeastern Convention District 

December 9-11—State Convention, Pa. 
State Assn. for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, Hotel 


Penn Sheraton, Philadelphia 


December 27-28—The 52nd Ann 
Convention of the College Physica] 
Education Assn., Hotel La Salle, 
Chicago : 

December 27-29—-PSEA Convention, : 
Harrisburg : 


1949 

February 3-4—State School Directors 
Assn., Harrisburg 

March 27-30—Eastern Regional Cop. 
ference, American Assn. of School 
Administrators, Philadelphia 

March 29-April 2—Southeastern Con. 
vention District and Schoolmen’s 
Week, Philadelphia 

April 23—Industrial Arts Conference, 
State Teachers College, California 


PSPA Changes Date 

The Pennsylvania School Press As. 
sociation announces that its convention 
scheduled for October 29 and 30, 1948, 
will be held next spring. The time and 
place for the convention will be an- 
nounced later in an issue of the PSPA 
News. 








BRYAN 


Member—N.A.T.A. 





Teachers Bureau 
711-713 Witherspoon Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
CONSULTANTS TO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Quality Positions Listed Throughout the Year 
From New York—Philadelphia Suburban Areas to Distant Points 


M. A. BRYANT 
THOS. B. R. BRYANT 
W. D. GREULICH 
PEnnypacker 5-1223 











TEACHERS 


ADAMS ica 


Numerous Pennsylvania teachers have secured 
positions through this Agency at increases of 
$500 to $1,200. They have tenure, retirement 
and yearly increments. We can help you, too. 
No Registration Fee. 
T. David Parrack, mgr. - Member N. A. T. A, 
Colorado Bidg., 14th&G, N.W., Washington, D.C. 





632-33 Witherspoon Bldg. 


Kingsley { star 





THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Teachers for Schools—Schools for Teachers—Every Day in the Year 
Registration here means constant consideration for promotion 


Personal Discriminating Service 


Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


E. F. Maloney 


E. F. Maloney, Jr. AMenagers 











Teachers Needed —All Kinds. 


Established 1880 


Splendid opportunities are presenting 
themselves! You should take advantage of them. With our experience we 
can give you expert guidance. Write to us immediately. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Successor to the Penn Educational Bureau 

205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 

Member of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


68th Year 











NEW JERSEY 


Good Salaries 
Tenure Pensions 
Access to Universities 





Excellent Teaching Positions are available 


Strahan Teacher Agency 


Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, 18 years Deputy 
Commissioner of Education, 6 years Executive 
Secretary, New Jersey Education Association. 


Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 








| vacancies listed 
| Attractive salaries. 





Seeking a Position? 


Many College, Secondary, and Elementary 


d with us. East and South. 
The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
(Est. 1925) 
William K. Yocum, Mgr. 


516 N. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
Member N. A. T. A. 





TEACHERS 


job opportunities. 

Register with 
COSMOPOLITAN 

PROFESSIONAL PLACEMENT, INC. 


Suite 414 COurt 4388-5341 
Investment Building. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Excellent 














The Reading Teacher Agency 
Box 1012, Reading, Pennsylvania 
A reliable service for educators 
Decide your pay—The R.T.A. way | 
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